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DEDICATION. 



These Reminiscences of a long and 
somewhat eventful life are dedicated 
to my Children, Grandchildren and 
Great-grandchildren, with the hope 
that they may derive both pleasure 
and profit from their perusal. 



M^ 





These Reminiscences were written 
from my dictation during the winter 
and spring of 1885-86 by my dear 
and valued friend and cousin, Mrs. 
Mary G. Fulton, of Zanesville, Ohio. 
They were compiled partly at home 
and partly while traveling through 
the South. 

M. P. S. 
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Reminiscences of a Long Life. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHII.DHOOD. 



' I was bom in New London, Connecticut, 
December 21st, 1806, at a house on Federal 
Street, and lived there until May 181 1, when 
I was sent to my grandparents in Plainfield, 
Connecticut, at the time of the birth of my 
Sister Elizabeth. My father was editor of 
the Connecticut Gazette in partnership with 
Samuel Green. This was the only paper pub- 
lished at that time in New London. 

I think my early home in New London must 
have been very pleasant. An old-fashioned 
house, with rooms on each side of a hall; a 
parlor in front; kitchen and bedroom back; an 
imported English carpet on the parlor; with 
black and gilt Pembroke chairs, as they were 
then called; a high back sofa covered with 
white dimity, and curtains for three windows 
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of the same, all trimmed with a deep netted 
fringe, made by my mother and aunts, — a 
quantity of which was used for some years in 
the house in Fairfield. 

My Grandmother Cady lived with the young 
couple (my father and mother) during the first 
years of their married life. She was a lady of 
the old school, very exact in her ideas of court- 
esy and propriety, — ^likewise, an earnest and 
devout Christian. She was very ill at the time 
of my birth, but when not expected to live, 
prayed earnestly that she might be spared to 
see Pemberton's child live and do well, as I 
was extremely small and delicate. Contrary to 
all expectations, she lived to see me a very 
well-grown, active child of two or three years. 
She is buried in the old cemetery in New 
London. She had a good many beautiful 
things, in linen, silk dresses, old-fashioned 
brocade and silver; some specimens of the 
latter still remain in the family. 

My father had a handsome patrimony for 
those times, which I think was mostly lost in 
New London by endorsing for friends in 
trouble who were either not able, or not will- 
ing to pay him. I think this may have made 
him feel willing to accept the offer which came 
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to him from the brother of his partner, Colonel 
Green, to go to Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

My Sister Elizabeth was bom in New Lon- 
don in May, 1811. As soon as my mother 
was able to travel with her, my father brought 
them up to Plainfield, where I had already 
been sent to the care of my grandmother and 
aunts. I was then (1811) four years and a 
half old, — the only grandchild, the pet and 
darling of the household, — three uncles and 
three aunts. My Uncle I^emuel, only six or 
seven years older than myself, had taken me 
into the brook which ran in the meadow below 
the house, where I was having a nice frolic 
when I was summoned to see my mother and 
the new baby, with face, neck and arms so 
burned as to need " creaming " before I could 
be put to bed. 

Father closed up his affairs in New London; 
had his furniture stored, and in the month of 
August sailed for Fredericksburg in one of th^ 
passenger vessels which plied by sea between 
the Northern and Southern ports. Three or 
four weeks must have elapsed before we heard 
from him, when a letter came saying that he 
was fourteen nights and days in making the 
voyage. 
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The State of the country then was very un- 
settled, — the impressment of our seamen by 
the British vessels and various other griev- 
ances finally led to a declaration of war during 
that autumn. My father had expected to 
make his arrangements in Fredericksburg and 
remove us all by water in the spring. This 
was at an end, our ports were all closed, and 
all travel and all transportation of merchan- 
dise was overland by stages running day and 
night, and long, covered baggage wagons. 
These last were drawn by four horses with 
bells fastened to the heads of the leaders; when 
there were several in a line, the effect wasVery 
imposing, as I remember. All readers of his- 
tory will remember that the continuance of 
this war (1812) was very uncertain, and thus 
three years passed by, and our beloved father 
separated from us. He was a strong Federalist, 
and politics ran so high at one time that he 
had to sleep in his office in Fredericksburg 
with his pistols by his side, often being 
threatened with tar and feathers. After the 
burning of the Capitol at Washington, young 
men were drafted from the towns on the Rap- 
pahannock and Potomac into service; those 
from Fredericksburg were commanded by 
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Major Byrd Willis, whose eldest daughter in 
later years married Prince Murat, and lived 
on his estate in Tallahassee, Florida. My 
father used to relate many funny things of 
their life in camp. They were three months 
in their tents, had several false alarms, but 
never saw the enemy. 

My mother must have had an anxious, 
sorrowful life in Plainfield, but we children 
knew very little about that. I went to school 
regularly summer and winter, and was a great 
favorite, especially as I was always ready to sing 
a merry song. I had a quick ear, and my young 
Aunt Martha took great pains to teach me. I 
can remember standing on the seat in church 
by her side and singing out of her book, in the 
choir in the old meeting house, where the Rev. 
Joel Benedict, the father of the first Mrs. James 
Brown, of Brown Brothers, New York, 
preached. This meeting house was blown 
down by the great hurricane of September, 
18 — , and Dr. Benedict died a year or two after. 
Mrs. Brown had a large slab placed over his 
remains in the cemetery at Plainfield. 

There was great alarm when the British ships 
lay off the harbor of New London, as they were 
in daily expectation of the town being burned. 
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My mother went to New London in one of 
my grandfather's wagons, with my Uncle 
Benjamin to look after her furniture, and had 
it removed to a place of safety. Her china had 
been buried in the garden, it was taken up, un- 
packed and brought to Plainfield. I well re- 
member her look of despair as she sat on the 
floor of the garret, surrounded by the broken 
fragments. Such pieces as remained were 
put in the old, three-cornered " beaufet,'' at my 
grandfather's. A few choice pieces — one, a 
beautiful china bowl, much mended, is, I 
think, now in my sister's house in Oswego. 



CHAPTER II. 

TOURNEY FROM PI.AINFIEI.D, CONNECTICUT, 
TO FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA, 1814. 

Three years passed, and the autumn came 
with no prospect of peace. My father found 
he could leave, and came on by stage, traveling 
night and day, I think in the month of Octo- 
ber. Mother had been disappointed so often, 
that I was not expecting him, and when re- 
turning from school, a servant came out from 
my Aunt Eaton's and told me my darling 
father had come, I ran all the way home, a 
distance of half a mile. He met me at the 
gate of my grandfather's house, and took me 
in his arms. I threw mine about his neck and 
sobbed for joy. He seemed to me so different 
from any man I had ever seen, — his tall, erect 
figure, pleasant voice, and gentle, courteous 
bearing to everybody, — ^he was always a thor- 
ough gentleman. Young as I was, I can recall 
the happiness it gave me to have him with us 
15 
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once more. I fully realized how dearly he 
loved us. With my poor little Sister Eliza- 
beth it was quite different. She had not the 
slightest idea that he had any right to her 
mamma. She would go away and hide herself, 
putting out her head occasionally to ask, when 
that man was going away ? And it took a long 
time to win her over. She was an uncommonly 
beautiful and precocious child, with a nervous 
temperament, and very much indulged in the 
family. 

A journey of four or five hundred miles in 
those days, was more than as many thousand 
now. Ours was to be taken in the month of 
November, and we children had warm, home- 
made flannel cloaks, stuff dresses, long home- 
knit stockings and mittens. These were all 
made from the wool of the sheep raised on my 
grandfather's farm. Our hats were made of 
green silk, quilted. I remember a supply of 
mince pies, gingerbread and currant wine 
packed for us. But I should speak first of our 
last Sabbath. There was as much leave-taking 
at the church door as there would be now if 
one were going to Africa, and good old Dr. 
Benedict came up to mv mother, laid his 
hands upon her head and gave her his bless- 
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ing. The next day, one of my uncles took 
us in a large seated wagon, with a span of 
horses to New London. The roads then must 
have been tolerably good, as we made the 
journey of thirty miles in one day, staying all 
night at the only hotel. My father had en- 
gaged a coach with a span of horses and a 
coachman, who had traveled with families in 
the same way before. He found, however, a 
lady of Norwich, Mrs. Vail, with her little 
son, eighteen months old, who wished to go to 
Richmond, so it was decided to add another 
span of horses, and take a family coach with 
heavier baggage racks, pockets inside, and 
more comfortable and commodious altogether. 
The two ladies sat upon the back seat, with 
the children in their arms ; my father and 
myself on the second seat, and Hill, the coach- 
man, in front. He was a strong, resolute, 
clear-headed Yankee, knew just how far he 
could travel in a day, and all the best hotels. 
We left New London in the morning, and the 
roads being good, I think we traveled as far as 
Guilford the first day. My poor little sister, 
who thought she was going home, cried bit- 
terly at finding herself among strangers in a 
strange house. Our next night was spent at 
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Fairfield, in the old hotel near the church, 
kept by the Knapps, which was afterwards 
burnt. I think I can remember looking out 
of the door at the green, with the Court House 
standing upon it, and the old, white church. 
I am sure I remember the nice ladies of the 
Knapp family who waited upon us at the table. 
Our next stop was at Rye, and from there, 
starting early in the morning, we drove into 
New York by the old Harlem road, passing 
the old City Hall, which was then not quite 
finished. My father made us look out at the 
beautiful palace, the like of which we had 
never seen before. 

Mrs. Vail had a brother living in New York, 
in Cortlandt Street, which was then full of 
nice private houses. The only ferry to Jersey 
City was at the foot of this street, and as Mrs. 
Vail was anxious to see, if only a short time, 
her brother's family, my father agreed to stop. 
She did not know her brother's number, but 
as she walked along looking up at the houses, 
she said quite loudly: ** I am sure it is one of 
these." In a moment a fine looking gentleman 
rushed to the door and greeted her heartily, 
having heard and recognized her voice. We all 
went in, and here I saw for the first time a 
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Liverpool coal fire. Our stay was short, and 
we went on board the little ferry boat, — the 
first time we ever saw a steamboat, — the only 
one which then plied on the North River; and 
Jersey City was then " Powles Hook. " I think 
we must have stayed that night at some hotel 
not very far from the ferry. Here I ought to 
say that we had to take shelter on the ferry 
boat from the sparks of condensed steam which 
fell upon us. Everything then must have been 
so new and crude. 

After this we proceeded steadily on our 
journey. Between the cities the roads were 
fearfully cut up by the heavy wagons used in 
transporting goods and army supplies. I can- 
not say how many times we stopped before 
reaching Philadelphia, but I remember the 
wonderful bridge hung on arches which span- 
ned the Delaware at Trenton. We passed 
through Philadelphia, — there I only remember 
the beautiful square, with the image of a lady 
holding a swan, with the water pouring out of 
its mouth. I think the Philadelphia water- 
works were the only ones in this country at that 
period; indeed, I feel sure that Philadelphia at 
that time was the largest and most beautiful 
city in this country. 
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As Mrs. Vail had a son at school at Chester, 
we made that our stopping place for the night; 
sent for Theodore, and he was allowed to pass 
the night with his mother. I remember him 
as a nice little fellow about my age — eight 
years, or a little older — ^and we played very 
happily together. And here, I would say, that 
Mrs. Vail was a lovely, attractive woman, — 
had a sweet voice, and sang many charming 
ballads which she taught me, and I greatly 
enjoyed singing with her. I always slept with 
her and her little boy through the entire jour- 
ney. She bade us farewell at Fredericksburg 
and went to Richmond, where her husband 
was in business, — another son remaining with 
him. Four years afterward, an epidemic in 
Richmond swept away her husband and two 
eldest sons, leaving her a widow with only 
one child. She called to see us with little 
Thomas, spending one or two nights in Fre- 
dericksburg on her way North, returning to 
her friends. Her boy was educated for the 
ministry, and is at this time Bishop of Kansas, 
but was, many years previously, the clergyman 
in Westerly, Rhode Island, greatly beloved 
and respected by our family. His mother 
and mine had many happy hours together in 
the houses of their children. 



CHAPTER III. 

JOURNEY CONTINUED. 

The next thing I remember clearly is the 
driving up to the hotel in Baltimore, where 
the spring of our carriage broke and let us 
down to the sidewalk. We were truly thank- 
ful that this did not happen on some of the 
lonely, muddy roads which we had passed 
over. Of course, in a city, the damage was 
easily repaired. 

The city seemed full of troops, with great 
stir and bustle everywhere, as this was the 
season the British had marched upon Wash- 
ington, burned many of the public buildings 
and damaged the Capitol as much as they were 
able. On the heights near Bladensburg our 
road passed through intrenchments, and we 
overlooked an army, said to be 10,000 men, — 
the tents laid off in streets and the camp fires 
burning. 

At this day, we can have very little idea of 
the toil of travel then. I know that one day 
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we traveled but fourteen miles. A large stage- 
coach was upset in front of us, which we 
avoided by turning out, and a mail wagon was 
being dragged along to the post-house lacking 
a wheel. Sometimes the passengers would 
have to stop and assist in prying the stage out 
of the mud with rails. I well remember my 
father throwing himself on to the upper side 
of the carriage to save us from being upset, 
and I, child-like, did the same. I also re- 
member our approach to Washington across 
a dreary plain, without a tree or a building, 
and looking at two tall buildings (wings of 
the present Capitol) standing far apart; and 
this was the then Capitol of Washington, — the 
Senate Chamber was in the one, and the Hall 
of the House of Representatives in the other. 
My father stopped, and we all got out. I 
looked at the scene of destruction. I remem- 
ber the marks of fire on the mahogany stair- 
railings and the broken marble mantels in the 
small rooms, and the general battered appear- 
ance of things. The centre of the building 
under the great dome was erected a few years 
afterward. And when I made the journey 
North at twelve years of age, I went into the 
Rotunda. I saw the first pictures hung in the 
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panels, and the Italian sculptors with their 
paper caps, perched up in little high pens on 
scaffolds, chiselling away at Pocahontas, Cap- 
tain Smith, and other subjects. 

I think we stopped that night at Alexan- 
dria, where was the best hotel and quite a 
pleasant town, doing a good business. As we 
advanced in the slave country, the difficulties 
of traveling increased. We had stopped one 
night at a wayside inn, very unpromising in 
its appearance, because our coachman dreaded 
the road to Occoquon. Two gentlemen on 
horseback came in, and looking at my father 
and his family, one of them called him aside, 
and said, " Sir, I have a wife and children, 
and I should not be willing to have them 
spend a night in this place. If you wish 
to go on to Occoquon, I will ride ahead and 
pilot you over the worst of the road." My 
father gave the order, and I saw our coachman 
flush up as he put the trunks back on the 
rack. I knew he was very angry. The sun 
was just setting, as we started. The two gen- 
tlemen rode on ahead, and as the night grew 
dark, our guide put on a white overcoat and 
rode ahead. At one place we were taken out 
of the carriage, the horses drove through the 
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water and our guide took the ladies in turn, 
carried them across and placed them on the 
opposite bank. I remember holding on to my 
father and walking on a narrow path by a 
fence, which I could just see to hold on by, 
and he carried my little sister in his arms. 
Our guide, being much the stronger man of 
the two, said he would carry the ladies. Soon 
after this, we came upon tolerable road, and 
our kind friend came up to the carriage to 
take his leave. He told us his name was 
Lindsay, — ^said he seldom came to Fredericks- 
burg, and we never saw him again. When 
my father told him his name, he knew him as 
Editor of The Virginia Herald, 

When we arrived at Occoquon, I remember 
dropping on one of the trunks in the hall and 
going fast asleep, but we were in good, safe 
quarters. From Occoquon we must have gone 
on to Dumfries, a little town on the banks of 
a small tributary of the Potomac or Rappa- 
hannock, I do not know which. There was 
no bridge, but we forded the river in the car- 
riage and entered a sort of scattered forest. 
The road being very bad, our coachman turned 
aside into one which seemed better through 
the wood, where trees had been cut down to 
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mark the way. All of a sudden our carriage 
rose on one side, and went over with a crash. 
It would seem that our front wheels had lost 
a bolt out of the lynch-pin, they just missed a 
high stump which the hind wheels went over, 
leaving the front wheels and the horses stand- 
ing and the carriage shattered to pieces. 
Strange to say, not one of us was hurt 
lyittle Thomas seemed to have been saved 
by going into a deep rut My mother felt 
a little strained, but I do not remember the 
slightest hurt of any consequence to anyone. 
The ^airiage was righted, but was found too 
much injured to hold anything but the trunks, 
which were placed inside. I think my father 
was much puzzled to know what could be 
done, although we were only a mile or two 
from Dumfries. We were in a forest, a party 
of women and children, and the little river 
without any ferry boat lay between us and the 
town. We started to walk on, when we heard 
a whistle, and presently a white man came 
up in a lumber wagon drawn by four horses, a 
little negro boy perched astride on the leader, 
with a whip, whistling them on. My father 
made a bargain with the man to take us back 
to Dumfries. The feed-box was turned over 
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lengthwise, and we all sat upon it in line. I 
remember holding my head down as we drove 
through the little town, our dilapidated car- 
riage following in the rear. But we were 
kindly received and cared for at the little hotel, 
and my father decided that as we were within 
one day's ride of Fredericksburg by stage, he 
would send the carriage back to New London, 
and finish our journey in that way. 

The next morning we took leave of our good 
coachman. Hill, and started on our last day's 
journey. It was literally ploughing through 
mud and mire; and at one time my mother 
became alarmed and insisted on jumping out 
on the smooth red bank, into which she sank 
half way to the knees in mud the color of 
brick. Fortunately she had dry stockings at 
hand. This was the only catastrophe of the 
day. We arrived that night at the little town 
of Falmouth, and to our dismay found that 
the only bridge across the Rappahannock had 
been washed away by the freshet We drove 
up to the door of the only hotel. My father 
was well known, and the proprietor, Mr. 
Alexander, came out full of regrets, saying, 
**Mr. Cady, I have not a spot to put you, 
even my floors are all full." What was to be 
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done ? A kindly Southerner came up to my 
father, and said, ** My house is small, but my 
wife and I will make you all welcome, if you 
will go home with me." I well remember 
the kindly welcome we received from the 
young wife, and how comfortable we were 
made, with supper, lodging and breakfast 
I will just say here that the eldest daughter in 
this little family was — ten years later — a 
favorite pupil of mine in the Union Academy, 
where I was two years a teacher; and four 
years after my marriage, I was in Fredericks- 
burg at a wedding where she was a brides- 
maid, — ^a very sweet young lady. 

The next morning the stage took us two 
miles down the river, where we were poled 
across on a flat scow by a negro ferryman. 
We were most cordially received by an excel- 
lent family, where my father had engaged 
board for the winter. Our good friend, Mrs. 
Vail, with her little boy proceeded on by stage 
to Richmond. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE IN FREDERICKSBURG. 

As nearly as I can calculate, we were six- 
teen or eighteen nights between New London 
and Fredericksburg. Here began an entirely 
new life in a slave country. Our excellent 
host and his wife were both Northern people. 
He was a Mr. Peacock, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, in service on the North River at the 
time of the capture of Andr6 and well ac- 
quainted with the captors. He had gone 
through great hardships, at one time swim- 
ming across the Hudson with his clothes tied in 
a bundle on his head. He married a Northern 
lady, settled in Fredericksburg when young, 
and his children were all bom there. He 
must have been successful in business, as he 
owned a plantation three or four miles out of 
town, and several houses which he rented. 
My father considered it a favor to be received 
by them. 

We were allotted a little room built of brick, 
28 
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which stood between the yard and garden, 
with a wood fireplace and a little garret over- 
head. My father and mother occupied a wide 
bed in one comer; my sister and myself a little 
trundle bed in the opposite comer. Our 
dining-room was in a wing, with a door open- 
ing on the porch, which was only a short 
distance from the door of our little house, so 
it was easy for us to go to our meals, — and 
they were always excellent and abundant in a 
Virginia household. A well with a bucket 
and a windlass was directly in front of the 
dining-room door, with a bench alongside and 
tiny wooden tubs called ** noggins" on it 
In these we washed our faces and hands with- 
out giving anybody any trouble. The kitchen 
was a dark place, and we passed through one 
comer of it in going from the sitting-room to 
the dining-room. You may judge of the 
height of the ceiling when I tell you that my 
father, with his six feet in height, always had 
to stoop in going through the doors, and 
could place his hand on the ceiling all over 
the house. 

The slaves had one upper room where three 
of them slept, and the boy of sixteen or seven- 
teen slept by the kitchen fire rolled in his 
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blanket. The back window of our little room 
looked ont npon a pretty garden with lilacs, 
snow-balls, and a variety of flowers, and two 
splendid locnst trees shading a grass plot, gave 
us children a lovely place to play. It was on 
this grass plot that poor George was tied up 
one morning to receive a whipping from the 
constable for selling his cap to get a little 
money, much to the horror of my mother and 
us children. It was our first experience of 
slavery. 

Mrs. Peacock and her daughters were excel- 
lent Christian women, devoted members of the 
Presbyterian church ; no one could be with 
them a day without feeling they were Chris- 
tians. The number of professors in the differ- 
ent churches at that time was very small, and 
the dividing line between them and the world 
very strongly marked. A young lady uniting 
with the church felt obliged to lay aside every 
flower, feather and ornament of every kind, 
never to attend any place of amusement, or 
accept an invitation to a party where there 
was to be dancing. Worldly parents shut up 
their children to prevent them from going to 
church, if they were seriously inclined. This 
was when we first went to Virginia, as years 
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passed on and young people joined the 
churches, these views were much modified, 
though never so as to allow them to mix in 
any worldly amusements. As late as 1825, 
when I was in New York on a visit, a Freder- 
icksburg gentleman, a strict Episcopalian, 
meeting me one day, said, " Miss Mary, do you 
calculate to make a sacrifice of your principles 
and go to Castle Garden this evening? " This 
was then simply a lovely place for a promen- 
ade, brilliantly illuminated in the evening, 
where young people walked, talked, and 
listened to the music, and took a glass of ice 
cream. I hardly need add that I did go, but 
I hope no principles were sacrificed. 

We only occupied our little room through 
the winter. My poor little sister had a severe 
illness. One of the best physicians was called 
in, (all were drinking men); a white powder 
was weighed out and my mother was told to 
give a certain portion at intervals until it took 
effect. She did so, but no effect came, though 
it was supposed to be calomel. In the morn- 
ing it was discovered that the doctor had by 
mistake weighed out powder magnesia; it 
might have been poison. My sister lived 
through the treatment, and my father never 
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called a physician again but once in our whole 
residence in Virginia. 

In the month of February, news arrived of 
the signing of articles of peace with England. 
The weather was mild and our little town was 
beautifully illuminated from one end to the 
other. I was laid up with the mumps, but 
was allowed to go to the door with my head 
wrapped up, and looked up and down the 
street for a little while. But my mother and 
father gave a glowing description of the beau- 
tiful gardens and arbors which were lighted 
up in some of the best establishments. It 
was a joyful time all through our country, 
and threw open our ports to vessels of all 
descriptions. 

My father sent word to New London for 
our furniture, books, etc., to be packed and 
sent on by water. He took a snug little brick 
house belonging to Mr. Peacock, which had 
been occupied by his married daughter, and 
we were all made very happy in a home of 
our own. We had a pretty garden divided 
from the house by a kitchen, where all the 
rough work was done. There was a piazza 
across the house in the rear of our parlor, 
with a little dining-room across the end. This 
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was a very happy time. I was sent to a good 
school kept by our excellent minister, the 
same in which I became a teacher when a 
young lady. My little sister who was very 
precocious went to a little school kept by a 
maiden lady. 

My father was at home with us evenings 
when his office work was over, and it was our 
delight to get him to tell legends, sometimes 
of chivalry and knight errantry, and some- 
times outlines of books he had read, or pas- 
sages from history. In this way he told us 
the entire outline of Ivanhoe, making it won- 
derfully interesting. He always procured for 
us the best of books. I think Mrs. Barbauld's 
" Evenings at Home " was one of his valued 
presents. One of my delights was to sit upon 
his knee and hear him recite from Gray's 
" Elegy," or Goldsmith's " Deserted Village;" 
and 'he taught me passages from the English 
poets, some of which I remember to this day. 
We had even then monthly magazines contain- 
ing the current literature of the period, with 
short histories of the old masters in art and 
etchings of their works. 

It was in this little home that a baby sister 
was bom, named Frances Joanna ; she was a 
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lovely little creature, very fair with blue eyes 
and golden hair. 

My mother was a woman of very indus- 
trious habits and an excellent manager, and 
much more careful and economical in expen- 
ditures than my father. She early taught us 
to be industrious, to sew with neatness, and 
knit our own stockings, to be handy in house- 
work; in short, she never allowed us to be idle. 

It was not long after the birth of my little 
sister that my father purchased the house in 
which was the printing oflSice, and which 
belonged to his old partner, Timothy Green. 
It was a spacious, commodious mansion com- 
pared with the one we left ; it had two front 
doors, one opening into the printing office, and 
one into the private part, with semi-circular 
stone steps, five or six in number, ending at the 
top with a large flat stone. Of course, there 
could be no railing. The front door was wide 
and in two parts, so that the upper part could 
be opened, while the lower was closed. This 
last had on it a large brass knocker. The hall 
was wide and spacious; the staircase also very 
ample. The parlors were on the right hand 
side; the fireplaces in one comer, one large 
chimney serving for both; and what was very 
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uncommon at that time, the facings around 
the fireplace were marble. The rooms were 
wainscoted below, and panelled over the fire- 
places with curious carving in fruit and flowers. 
There was a fine garden level with the house 
part of the way, and terraced back. We had 
two splendid pear trees, cherries in abundance, 
as well as roses and flowering shrubs. The 
kitchens were spacious, but quite a distance 
from the house, and my father built a wing 
with kitchen level with the ground, and bed- 
rooms above. All this was a great delight to 
my mother ; and I well remember how lovely 
it seemed. 

It was here that my little sister sickened 
and died. We had a physician this time who 
was not a drinking man, and was very kind 
and attentive; but the treatment was some- 
thing fearful to think of in this enlightened 
age. She was taken with spasms; calomel 
was administered, and a blister put on the 
back of her neck. It seemed weeks that the 
little creature laid in suffering. A blister on 
the breast was the next thing, and then as the 
brain seemed affected, the top of the head was 
shaved and another applied to it. At one time 
she rallied so that she seemed to know us and 
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tried to speak and hold things in her hands. 
She must have had a good constitution to 
bear what she did ; but finally one night, she 
dropped away very quietly, and my mother 
said she would never again allow one of her 
children to be so tortured. And she never 
did, for later on when my sister and I both had 
the bilious fever, and many were dying of it 
around us, my father would not send for a 
physician, but used such simple remedies as 
he thoroughly understood, did everything to 
keep up our strength, and carried us through 
in far better condition than our neighbors who 
had the "regular" physician. 

I have described our beautiful house, and I 
feel quite sure that my parents found it more 
expensive than they could well afford, and 
having an offer of several thousand dollars 
more than it had cost him, my father thought 
it prudent to accept it, and we removed into a 
good, but more limited home. 

A delightful thing in our life about this 
time was a visit from my mother's youngest 
sister. My father used to make business jour- 
neys to Philadelphia and New York, and 
returning in the autumn brought my Aunt 
Olive with him from New York. 
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Previous to this time, Mr. L. ly. Sturges, 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Bennett, came to 
Fredericksburg and set up a dry good store. 
My father, having giving up his editorship, 
opened a store on Commerce Street as a grocer 
and flour merchant There was some business 
connection between him and Mr. Sturges, and 
when he returned home with my aunt, he 
brought back with him my future husband, 
then a rather small-sized youth in his seven- 
teenth year. He became a clerk in the concern 
and boarded in our family. This was the 
beginning of my acquaintance with my hus- 
band, and we had a good many pleasant times 
together. I think, however, his clerkship did 
not amount to much, as it was decided he 
should return home to Fairfield in the month 
of March. I never saw him again until six 
years after, when I, a young lady of nineteen, 
and he a business man in the oflSce of Reed 
and Lee, met at the house of Brother Lothrop, 
(who was then a married man with two chil- 
dren) in New York city. 

But to 'return to Fredericksburg ; my only 
brother, John Luther, was bom that winter 
while my aunt was with us. She was then 
about twenty-seven or twenty-eight, a splendid 
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specimen of a New England woman, so active 
and efficient. While my mother was laid aside, 
she made everything so nice and comfortable, 
and seemed to know how to tnm her hand to 
everything. My father loved her as a dear 
sister, and she always said the nine months 
spent in our Virginia home were the happiest 
of her life. She taught me many little nice 
ways, which I always remembered. She 
seemed to know so well how to manage our 
servants, so as to make everything go smoothly; 
and when she finally left Virginia in the latter 
part of June, my parents allowed me to go 
back with her to Plainfield, with a view to my 
general improvement. I was a well grown 
girl of twelve years ; had always been a good 
scholar, but there were no opportunities for 
music, drawing, etc., and my father felt that 
my talent in that line ought to be improved. 
I had, it is true, taken a few lessons from a 
French music teacher, who went away sud- 
denly and left his pupils. I had no piano, 
(there were very few in the place at that time,) 
but whenever I could get at one, I always 
practiced over all my lessons, so that I never 
forgot one of them. I always attended the 
singing meetings of the church and sang in 
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the choir with older people. When I reached 
Plainfield I went at once into a school where 
I conld draw, paint and practice upon the little 
music I had ; though there was then no very 
good teacher, I was constantly picking up new 
music both in singing and playing. 



CHAPTER V. 

NORTHERN JOURNEY. 

I think before I go farther, I should give 
some account of my journey North with my 
Aunt Olive, as the changes which had taken 
place in the mode of traveling between 1814 
and 1 81 9 were very great. The post roads 
between the cities had been tumpiked and 
lines of coaches regularly established. The 
improvements in the steam engine as applied 
to navigation were very great, and commo- 
dious boats had been placed upon all the 
principal rivers. Traveling was rather an 
expensive luxury, and the people one met 
were generally of a high character. One large 
stage-coach, or at most two, were considered 
suflScient for the travel between the city of 
Richmond, through our little town, to Wash- 
ington. We left in one of these after dinner, 
— my aunt and a little girl not quite my age, 
put under her care, and myself My father 

had been waiting sometime, hoping some 
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friend of ours would be going on, as he could 
not bear to have us travel alone ; but in vain, 
and the summer heat was every day increas- 
ing, and my aunt anxious to get home. She 
traveled in some kind of handsome riding 
dress, with a leghorn hat and green veil. We 
little girls wore black silk dresses, I think, 
with capes of the same; green shirred bonnets, 
fitting close to the face. We all carried work- 
bags ; each had a small trunk ; and our night 
clothes, etc., were placed in a large traveling 
case of my aunt's, made of stout canvas, some- 
thing like the linen ones we carry now, only 
longer. All these things would seem very sim- 
ple now. Our names were entered on what 
was called a "Way-bill." We two little girls 
counted as one passenger. The stages carried 
nine inside, and sometimes one or two out with 
the coachman, who in the South was always 
a negro. Our road was across from the river 
(Rappahannock) to Acquia Creek. It was 
hilly and took nearly the whole afternoon. I 
think the water was low, and we had to take 
an open boat to row to the steamboat which 
lay at anchor. 

Soon after reaching the boat, we had an 
excellent supper in the main cabin, which 
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however, was surrounded by berths curtained 
oflf and used only for gentlemen. The rear 
cabin was always for the ladies. I think this 
boat contained ten berths, and they were wide 
enough for two little girls like ourselves to 
sleep together, and a mother could always take 
her child in bed with her. The upper and 
lower berths each had their own little short 
curtains, so that the ladies undressed in the 
full presence of each other — the eldest taking 
her choice of the berths, and the children 
being put in the high ones at the rear end. 

I think we reached Washington about 
seven or eight o'clock next morning. The 
stages took us to Gadsby's Hotel, where we 
had an excellent breakfast. I think this 
was the only hotel in Washington. About 
nine o'clock, we took our stage for Baltimore. 
Washington was a dreary place at that time, 
only a few poor scattering houses between the 
hotel on Pennsylvania Avenue and the Cap- 
itol. When we reached the top of the hill, 
the stage stopped for the passengers to see the 
work going on in the Capitol. I think the 
centre building had been erected, but the 
grounds around were still a dreary waste. 

I cannot remember how long it took us to 
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reach Baltimore, but we were taken to an ex- 
cellent hotel for dinner, which was beautifully 
served, and taken quite at our leisure. The 
stages then came to the door and took us down 
to the steamboat, which seemed very fine and 
large. In this we were to go down Chesa- 
peake Bay to Frenchtown, and on this bay it 
was sometimes very rough. We had supper 
early. The captains on these boats were al- 
ways very gentlemanly and especially attentive 
to ladies. It was explained to my aunt that 
we were to take our sleep in the early part of 
the night, as we had to be waked between 
twelve and one o'clock to take our post-coach; 
and as there was a large number of passengers, 
each party had the number of their coach 
given to them. I well remember standing at 
dead of night with our trunks before us, and 
our bags in our hands, waiting for our number 
to be called. Two fine looking army officers 
with great courtesy oflfered their services, and 
we were put in a coach — ^mostly ladies — ^and 
placed second in the line. I think it was at 
this time I looked back after daylight, and 
counted ten coaches behind us. On reaching 
New Castle, our officers were at hand, and we 
were put on board another large boat in the 
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Delaware river, where we had breakfast, and 
a lovely sail up to Philadelphia. Here we 
were expected by friends who had visited us 
in Fredericksburg, the family of Chester 
Bailey, who was at that time one of the cele- 
brated mail contractors of the country. His 
eldest daughter had married one of our 
Fredericksburg gentlemen. I think we must 
have reached there in time for dinner, for I 
know we were sufficiently refreshed to take a 
walk in the afternoon out to Pratt's Garden, 
which I think, lay on the slopes of Fairmount, 
and although private property, was much 
resorted to by the better class of citizens hav- 
ing permits of admittance. Here I saw for 
the first time real landscape gardening, terraced 
walks and artificial ponds, with little fountains 
and goldfish. To me, it seemed like fairy 
land, but it has long since passed away in the 
march of improvement. 

The next morning, Mr. Bailey took us to 
the Hospital to see West's celebrated picture 
of " Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple," 
a donation from Benjamin West to his native 
city, and exhibited for the benefit of the Hos- 
pital. This was my first view of a large, fine 
picture. We also had charming walks in 
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Independence Square and Centre Square, 
where were the Lady with the Swan, and the 
fountain which I had seen four years before. 

There were two lines of stages to New York; 
the one started in the morning, and by 
changing horses every ten miles, reached New 
York at night; the other left Philadelphia in 
the afternoon and reached New York in the 
morning. As the weather was intensely hot, 
our friends advised us to make the night 
journey, especially as Mr. Bailey's son was' 
going on and would be our company. I well 
remember that night's journey. For some 
reason, we little people were wakeful and 
talked by turns all through the night. We 
must have stopped for supper, but I do not 
recollect where, and on reaching New York, 
we were to go to a private boarding house 
on the comer of Whitehall and Pearl Streets, 
kept by Mr. Sturges' brother-in-law, William 
Lockwood, who married his eldest sister, 
Mary Ann. There was some demur about 
receiving us, until my aunt presented her 
letter of introduction, which made all right, 
and we were most cordially received and made 
at home at once. It was all the more delight* 
ful there to me, because Mrs. Lockwood had a 
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very bright boy baby, just the age of the dear 
little brother I had left behind. Little did I 
think all these dear people were to be so 
nearly related to me in after life, and that 
these two children, John Cady and Lothrop 
Lockwood, were to spend so many years to- 
gether like brothers under the roof of this 
dear sister in her life of widowhood. Sister 
Lockwood was then a fair, gentle young 
woman, with a great deal of quiet ability. 
Her husband, who was her own cousin, was 
very bright and intelligent and seemed to take 
great pleasure in asking me questions. He 
was educated for the ministry, but obliged 
to give it up on account of his health. Just 
then they were keeping a private boarding 
house. We were much exhausted with our 
journey. I went directly to bed and slept many 
hours. When I awoke I was told that my 
little traveling companion was gone, — her 
uncle having found an opportunity to send 
her by water to New Bedford, where she was 
going to visit her grandparents. I forgot to 
say that we had left her at her uncle's in 
Vandewater Street, before we came to our 
boarding house. 

We must have stayed a number of days in 
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New York. My mother's youngest brother, 
Lemuel Smith — of whom I spoke when I was 
a little child — was now a resident of New 
York, having gone through his course in the 
study of law at Litchfield, Conn. ; he was now 
completing his law course in the office of 
Edmund Griffin, who stood at the head in the 
legal profession in New York, at that time. 
I remember his dining with us and taking me 
to the " American Museum," which was in a 
long building back of the City Hall. This 
was a great treat ; saw stuffed birds and 
animals, and wax-work figures of celebrated 
people, and above all, a man who played upon 
five instruments at once ; a hurdy-gurdy in 
front, for his fingers, a set of pipes at his 
mouth, a base drum at his back, played with 
his elbow, a set of bells on his head, and clash- 
ing cymbals buckled to his knees, — and played 
at intervals by jumping up and down. 

I remember a charming afternoon visit at 
Mr. Griffin's, where my aunt and I were 
invited to tea. It will give some little idea of 
New York at that time, when I say that Mr. 
Griffin's law office was in the front room of a 
three story house in Pine Street ; a large par- 
lor extended across the rear, with windows 
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looking into a beautiful green yard with 
flowers and fruit trees. The same hall gave 
admittance to the family and the lawyer's — a 
central staircase going up into the upper part 
of the house. I had a charming afternoon 
with Ellen GriflGin who was just my age. She 
was being very carefully educated, played 
quite prettily on the piano, and was an only 
daughter. It was sad news to me a year or 
two after, when my uncle wrote that she was 
dead. There were one or two very charming 
young ladies, who seemed quite disposed to 
flirt with my uncle, who was quite a tall, 
elegant young man, and I think, much 
esteemed by Mr. Griffin. We had tea passed 
around, and I remember the nice cake and 
strawberries. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMER IN PLAINFIELD AND WINTER 
IN BOSTON. 

The change in steam navigation had been 
very great since I was in New York before. 
Two very fine boats were running on Long 
Island Sound, between New York, New Haven, 
and New London. At these places lines of 
post-coaches regularly met the boats and con- 
veyed the passengers to Providence and Boston 
in one direction, and Hartford, Springfield, 
and North Hampton in the other. It will give 
an idea of the difference between travel now 
and then, when I say, that we left New York 
in the morning, and I think breakfasted on the 
boat, (the steamer " Fulton," Captain Bunker.) 
The sail to New Haven took the entire day. 
I think we took our tea as well as our dinner 
on board, reaching New Haven when it was 
nearly dark. Hauling up alongside another 
steamer, the passengers and baggage were 
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exchanged. I remember quite a scene of 
confusion and looking out to see whether the 
baggage was all right. By the time all this 
was accomplished it was bed time, and we had 
a quiet night's sleep, reaching New London 
some time in the morning after breakfast. 

I am not sure whether we went up the river 
to Norwich, or traveled all the way from New 
London by stage. It is suflGicient to say we 
must have reached Plainfield within thirty 
hours from New York, which was considered 
wonderfully expeditious at that time. 

We received a most joyful welcome at the 
dear old grandmother's, as well as at all the 
neighbors, who all expressed their delight at 
seeing me going up and down to school again. 
I have spoken before of this school. It was 
kept by my good friend, Miss Pierce; her 
widowed mother and maiden aunts took as 
boarders several young men who were fitting 
for college at the Academy, so that the house 
was always lively. The school was kept in 
the next house, which was separated from it by 
a large flower garden shaded by beautiful trees, 
and commanding a very widely extended 
inland view. We had our lessons in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon, one read aloud while 
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the pupils painted, drew, or did fine needle 
work* It was about a mile from my grand- 
father's. I walked every day, and carried my 
dinner. One of my old New London friends 
was there at the same time, and we had a very 
happy summer. 

Although I did not take lessons in music, 
I certainly did improve in playing. My father 
was anxious that I should have good instruc- 
tion in music, amd after much deliberation and 
some correspondence on the subject, Boston 
was suggested as the place best for me to be 
sent, as my father had many warm, personal 
friends there, — one uncle, who was a man of 
literary culture, several relatives on the Pem- 
berton side, and the printing and publishing 
house of Thomas B. Wait and Sons, where 
he served his apprenticeship as a printer. I 
well remember the anxiety with which I 
watched the post-office for a letter to decide 
this question; and when my father made the 
final arrangements, it was the last of Novem- 
ber. On the first of December, the stages 
were to stop running through in the day-time, 
and my preparations had to be made very 
speedily. It had been arranged by the mother 
of Miss Pierce, my teacher, that she should go 
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with me, and we were to take music lessons 
together. Mr. Wait was to engage board for 
us, and my funds were sent to him. I well 
remember mounting a little black pony, on a 
frosty morning, and riding up to Miss Pierce's 
to see if she could be ready to go with me to 
Boston on the day but one after. They de- 
cided that by sending for some of the neigh- 
bors to assist, she could be made ready. 

I ought to say here that my eldest aunt had 
married Colonel Eaton, the son of the old 
proprietor of the large Post-house in Plainfield 
— ^a house which had been in the family during 
the Revolution. Here the stages changed 
horses, the passengers taking an early break- 
fast. Miss Pierce and myself agreed to meet 
there and spend the night together in order 
to be ready for the breakfast by candle light, 
when the stage came along. The morning 
came, and we found at the early breakfast that 
we were to have only gentlemen for our travel- 
ing companions; but they were all very nice 
and sociable, and we enjoyed hearing them 
talk, and gave names to each one, as for 
instance, "The Major," "The Wrentham 
Man," and so forth. We began to feel a little 
anxious when the night closed in, and we were 
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still far from Boston. We entered over " The 
Neck," and reached Mr. Wait's house in 
Nassau Street a little before nine o'clock ; 
received a cordial welcome, some hot tea and 
toast, talked a little while with their large 
family circle, and were glad to go to bed 
and rest ourselves. The next morning we 
were taken over to our boarding-house, which 
was in Orange Street a little below HoUis, and 
and the windows looked out upon the church 
of the Rev. Dr. Pierpont The clock on that 
church was the time-piece by which we 
boarders were all to be in the dining-room at 
five minutes before eight for breakfast. If 
we failed, we were to put a four pence ha'- 
penny in the box on the mantel piece for the 
" Widows and Orphans." 

Dr. Pierpont was at that time one of the 
popular clergymen of the Unitarian Church. 
I never met him out of the pulpit but once, 
when he called at our house, but he seemed to 
me a very elegant, courtly man. How little 
could I imagine that the next time I was to 
meet him would be at my own house in New 
York, on the occasion of the marriage of his 
grandson to my daughter. He was then very 
social and pleasant and seemed to enjoy talk- 
ing over old times with my mother. 
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My father's friend, Mr. Wait, selected a 
music teacher for us, through whom a piano 
was hired, and to my great delight our lessons 
commenced. It came so very easy to me, I 
think my teacher gave me credit for knowing 
a good deal more about it than I really did. 
I was willing to practice every day and all 
day, and he told Mr. Wait I was the best pupil 
he had. But he was a very slight man, with 
delicate health, and in February (I think) was 
ordered South by his physicians. Before leav- 
ing, he several times sent his little son, fourteen 
years old, to give us our lessons. He was a 
manly little fellow, and played charmingly. 

After Mr. Lewis left we had a young lady 
teacher. Miss Hewitt, — a sister of one of the 
few New York music publishers. Old New 
Yorkers will still remember Hewitt, with his 
one arm, in his music store in Broadway. 
Miss Hewitt was considered an excellent 
teacher, and finding I could sing, brought me 
quite a number of songs as lessons, teaching 
me the accompaniment which I learned with- 
out the slightest difficulty. Of all those songs 
not more than one or two would be remem- 
bered now. I will just name " The Canadian 
Boat Song," and some of '* Moore's Melodies." 
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As we felt our time was getting short, Miss 
Hewitt gave us three lessons in a week, and I 
was quite willing to learn as many diflferent 
songs as she could give me. I not only prac- 
ticed by day, but fingered my lessons all over 
after I went to bed at night. I don't think 
I cared much for the rules, — ^those were learned 
in after years, — ^but I am quite sure that when 
I returned to Plainfield in the spring, I made 
a wonderful show of acquirement in music for 
one winter. 

We had an excellent boarding place with 
kind people, and a good table always. I paid 
two dollars and fifty cents, and Miss Pierce 
three dollars a week for board and washing. 
Our clear-starching we did ourselves, at the 
same time that it was done by a niece of our 
landlady's for her aunt and grandmother, I 
was glad to learn how to do this nicely, and 
my mother was very proud of my skill after- 
wards. The work of this family was done in 
a way which is now wonderful to think of 
Mrs. Lamb, who was our landlady, was rather 
young and a widow, with a daughter eleven 
years old. She managed the financial affairs 
of the household. Mrs. I^amb, Sr., the mother- 
in-law, a hale, strong woman, with a niece 
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equally strong, did the work of the family 
with only the assistance of a boy who waited 
at table, went on errands and brought up 
wood, for we had only wood fires. They 
may have hired a person to come in for 
washing, but the cooking, washing, ironing, 
baking and brewing (for they made beer) 
were all done under that roof, and mostly by 
those ladies. They were always dressed in the 
afternoon, very handsomely on Sundays at 
church, and seemed to have some leisure for 
going out. We had twelve or fourteen at 
table every day ; two of these were young 
physicians attending lectures at the medical 
college, and a brother of one of them, a mem- 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

I will mention a few things that interested 
me that winter. We young people all rose 
at three o'clock on Christmas morning and 
went to the Roman Catholic church, — the 
first time I had ever been in one. Bishop 
Cheverus, with two priests assisting him, 
officiated. He was a fine old man, much 
respected in Boston. I remember thinking the 
music very fine and the church very beauti- 
fully dressed, but I certainly fell asleep during 
the prayers. The weather was bitterly cold, 
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but I don't remember minding that much. 
I was taken to the morning service of the 
Episcopal church, where I thought the music 
also very beautiful. A lady sang a solo which 
seemed wonderful to me, as I had never heard 
such a thing before and thought she had a 
great deal of courage. I think I remember 
being taken to the Boston Museum, which 
was pretty much made up, like the Museum 
in New York, of wax figures, stuflfed animals 
and birds, and the skeleton of a mammoth 
which was said to be large enough for a dozen 
people to dine at. I remember a mechanical 
figure which turned its head and said, "Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I wish you a happy new 
year," etc. 

The winter of 1819-20 was one of great 
severity all over the country; every vehicle in 
the streets of Boston was upon runners at 
Christmas, and I think it was not until the 
month of March that wheels were used at all. 
The snow was thrown up from the sidewalks 
into the street, making paths wide enough for 
two or three to walk abreast, and whenever 
we rode anywhere, it was in a sleigh. 

We always walked to church across the 
Common and down Beacon Street to Charles 
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Street, where was the old Baptist church. 
The pastor at that time, and for many years, 
was Dr. Sharp, of sainted memory. My land- 
lady was an earnest Christian and a member 
of this church. She had prayer meetings in 
her own private room, — b. few ladies met for 
that purpose. When Mr. and Mrs. Winn of 
the Baptist Missionary Society were about to 
go out to India, she kept them free of expense 
in her own house until they sailed ; and during 
their stay, we had evening prayers, which 
were reverently attended by our young gentle- 
men, as well as the ladies. The custom then 
was to stand during family prayers, each one 
leaning upon the back of a chair. I think we 
all got a litttle tired when the prayer was 
extended to fifteen or twenty minutes. But 
the habits of young people of that period 
were more courteous and reverential than they 
are now, and no sign was given that could 
disturb these excellent people. 

I remember Mrs. Winn parting my curls and 
kissing me on the forehead, and asking me to 
write something in her album. I was a little 
puzzled, as I think there was not a book of 
poetry in the house ; but remembering a small 
portion of one of " Cotton's Visions," the one 
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on friendship, which my father had taught me, 
sitting on his knee, I wrote that and she 
seemed much surprised and pleased. I remem- 
ber being allowed to go into a closet and take 
down some books which were packed away, — 
for books were always a necessity of my life ; 
and one of the young gentlemen said to me, 
" Miss Cady, we did not know there were any 
books in the house until you came." I was 
occasionally allowed to borrow a book at Mr. 
Wait's, but Mrs. Wait said, "I don't like 
young girls to read novels." And "Jane 
Taylor's Display," an excellent story, was the 
only thing of that kind she would allow me to 
have. Certainly, the current stories of that 
period were generally miserable enough. 

I learned to embroider quite neatly this 
winter, scalloping long bands of muslin, which 
were box plaited for collarettes. My every- 
day dress was a scarlet cashmere, with black 
spots. My best dress was a fine drab Nankin 
crape. I wore a long pelisse of dark Mazarine 
blue silk with triple capes hanging over the 
shoulders, bound with dark blue velvet ; a belt 
of the same with a gilt clasp and small gilt 
snaps to fasten up the front ; a black beaver 
hat looped up with a steel clasp, and black 
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ostrich feathers. Children's dresses were made 
down to the ankles, and we wore high boots 
and long woolen stockings. I had a heavy 
knitted cloak, which I wore occasionally as an 
outside garment, but generally when it was 
bitterly cold, I put on a fine scarlet kerseymere 
shawl with fringe over my pelisse. My pelisse 
was lined, but not wadded, as my friends 
thought that would be too much for our warm 
climate in Virginia. In this dress, we went 
one morning over to Dorchester Heights, 
walking on top of the frozen snow, to see the 
sun rise; but it was rather too cold for much 
enjoyment. As we were often kept in the 
house many days at a time by inclement 
weather, our landlady allowed us to play 
" Blind-man's Buflf " for one hour every even- 
ing in the dining room, — ^the older ladies 
sitting close in the comers, while the young 
ones with the gentlemen played the game. 

While my regular place of worship was the 
Baptist church, I went occasionally to several 
of the other churches with friends. The 
HoUis Streeet— Dr. Pierpont's ; the Old South 
and Park Street church (Presbyterian) ; and 
the Old North, where the eldest Miss Wait 
belonged, (Episcopal). Mr. Wait and the rest 
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of the family were Unitarians, very lovely, 
refined people, and very fond of music. Their 
instrument, which was very nicely played by 
the youngest daughter, was a small chamber 
organ, which I thought very charming and 
soon learned to play upon. 

Permission had been given me to go once 
— not more than twice — ^to the theatre. There 
was only one in Boston then. My friends 
were told of this, and a party was made up, 
consisting of Dr. Flagg and his wife. He was 
then the best, almost the only dentist in Bos- 
ton, and married to Mr. Wait's eldest daughter. 
The play selected was Hamlet, of which I 
knew something. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes were 
the principal performers, and Mrs. Barnes was 
thought to be very fine in the part of Hamlet. 
Dr. Bell asked permission to join our party, 
and very kindly brought a copy of Hamlet 
from the library the day before, and read por- 
tions aloud which he wished us to notice 
particularly. The hours were early in those 
days. We were sent for at six o'clock, before 
we had finished tea, but stopped at Dr. Flagg's, 
where we swallowed a cup of coffee. And 
here I will say that we had the entire play 
of Hamlet, a comic song sung between the 
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tragedy, then a dance and an after piece called 
''Three Weeks After Marriage," in which 
Mrs. Barnes took the part of Lady Rackett, — 
and we did not reach home till after twelve 
o'clock. 

We were, of course, very tired and sleepy 
next day, and I don't think I ever wanted 
to go again, and I never did. Of course, 
the scenery must have been very crude, for 
when the curtain rose upon the castle, I 
could see the walls wave with the wind ; and 
I do not remember any part of the scenery^ 
which had much attraction for me. I recog- 
nized and enjoyed the passages Dr. Bell had 
selected, looking around at him, as he sat 
behind us. But things were very noisy and 
disorderly, both in the pit and in the upper 
gallery. I know at that period there were 
moral objections to the theatre that have long 
since been entirely done away with. This is 
the only tragedy I ever saw put upon the 
stage, while I have heard Shakespeare's plays 
read by the best elocutionists of our time, — 
putting Mrs. Kemble, in her^ prime, at the 
head. I have always felt that I enjoyed them 
in this way more than I could with the clap- 
trap appurtenances of a stage, and the inferior 
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performance of minor characters, with one or 
two stars. For this reason I would always 
prefer to hear a fine prima donna in concert, 
rather than to wade through the inferior per- 
formance of part of aa opera accompanied by 
scenery, in which to my eye, there is always 
something inferior or ridiculous. 

We certainly had a variety in the characters 
of the friends and the people we visited in 
Boston. One friend of Miss Pierce's mother, 
whom we visited, was a very stylish, elegant 
woman. There we saw pictures on the walls, 
handsome furniture and parlors en suite^ with 
folding doors. The tea was served in a very 
stylish way, and after tea the gentlemen 
played chess, — and music, books, and conver- 
sation made the evening go oflf delightfully. 

We were invited to dine with an old couple 
at the *' North End,'* friends of my grand- 
mother, where the old gentleman wore a 
gray wig curled at the neck, a long skirted 
coat with pockets, short breeches with knee- 
buckles, long stockings, and shoes with 
buckles across the top of the feet. He was 
old enough to be childish and very funny. I 
thought I should have choked several times 
during the mid-day dinner. As the afternoon 
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waned, he told his wife he thought it was 
time for us to go home. This old gentleman 
had been for many years a teacher in the great 
public school of Boston, and for some years 
they allowed him to go there every day and 
sit and mend pens. Some years after, I saw 
his quaint little figure in wax at the Boston 
Museum, in the same dress which he wore 
when I saw him. One old lady, a relative of 
my father, was a woman of such earnest piety, 
that I was told when she died that the " Old 
South" had lost one of its pillars. 

There was a charming uncle of my father's 
who was a teacher of the classics and a beauti- 
ful specimen of an old school gentleman. His 
name was Ebenezer Pemberton, and a favorite 
nephew of the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, Jr. , 
whose portrait hangs under that of his father 
in my bed-room. This gentleman was wealthy 
and lived on Pemberton Hill, in the beautiful 
house which was afterwards occupied by 
Gardiner Green. The ground is all built over 
now, and I think is called Pemberton Square. 
This gentleman having no children of his 
own, promised my great-uncle that he should 
be his sole heir if he would study for the 
ministry. The oflfer was declined on the 
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ground of his unfitness for the work, and the 
estate was divided among all the heirs, and 
my great-uncle remained a poor man for con- 
science sake. He had two daughters and one 
son ; the eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married 
Dr. Shedd of this city, — a second wife, not the 
mother of Prof. Shedd (now in Union Sem- 
inary). Through him, I have a very nice 
sketch of my great-uncle, also a photograph 
of their portrait of him which was taken in 
his old age. He died in June, 1835, aged 
eighty-nine. I visited him first at this time, 
when I thought him very charming. I after- 
wards saw him in 1825, when I called with a 
Boston lady, who was perfectly charmed at 
the courtesy with which he waited upon us to 
our carriage — a, gentleman of the old school. 
Again I saw him for the last time in 1831, 
when he was beginning to grow feeble. He 
selected a couple of volumes bound in leather 
from his library, — "Advice of a Lady of 
Quality to her Daughters," and presented to 
me, which 1 still have. 

I think I should say a few words about my 
music teachers. Mr. Lewis when he went 
South took with him his four children, — two 
sons and two daughters, — all remarkable 
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musicians ; the eldest, our little teacher, was 
fourteen years old. He traveled through the 
South with them, giving concerts. I think 
he must have partially recovered his health, 
as he gave a concert in Fredericksburg the 
following winter, when I heard them all play, 
and had them to tea with me. He came to 
see me and tuned my piano for me. They 
went down to New Orleans, and there the 
children were taken with some epidemic, — I 
think scarlet fever, and all died. Great regrets 
were expressed at their fate in the newspapers 
of the time. I think the father must have 
died soon after, as I never heard anything 
more about any of them. • 

My second teacher. Miss Hewitt, was quite 
an elegant woman and much esteemed in 
Boston. She married an Italian singer, 
Ostenelli, — ^had one daughter, Eliza, who was 
exquisitely beautiful and trained for the stage. 
She also married an Italian, Biscacienti. I 
think there are still musical people in New 
York who would remember her. She sang in 
opera, but I only heard her in concert Her 
career was a short one, as she died young, of 
consumption ; but I heard her sing charm- 
ingly, when it was said she had but one lung 
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left. I saw Madame Ostenelli once. I think 
her life mnst have been a sad one, as she 
looked like a marble woman more than 
anything living. Of course, she had no 
recollection of me. 

I have said that the winter was a very cold 
one. I remember the breaking up when the 
ice in the streets was cut and the mud scraped 
out, and how pleasant it seemed to walk over 
** The Neck'* to Roxbury and see a little grass 
springing by the side of the fences. In hol- 
lows between the buildings, the frozen snow 
was still heaped up when I left Boston in 
April. 

Previous to leaving, the medical lectures 
came to an end, and our two pleasant young 
physicians bade us good-bye, much to our 
regret. Dr. McKean — ^who was a son of old 
President McKean of Bowdoin College, Maine 
— ^held us by the hand when he bade us good- 
bye, and said, '' Now girls, if I write to you, 
will you answer my letter?'* And we did 
exchange letters twice during that summer; 
and most entertaining his letters were, and 
directed to '*Miss Caroline A. Pierce & Co." 
We answered them jointly, and I think I have 
one of his letters now. He married a few 
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years after, and the last I heard of him, I met 
his son, a fine looking young man, perhaps 
twenty-five, at the silver wedding of Professor 
Henry B. Smith of this city, my mother's 
cousin. Dr. Bell, though only nineteen years 
old, was one of the handsomest young men I 
ever saw, fully six feet in height and well pro- 
portioned. He was the son of Governor Bell 
of New Hampshire and brother of Dr. Luther 
Bell, who for many years distinguished him- 
self at the head of the Insane Retreat at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. Dr. Bell was 
always the courteous gentleman, and we were 
very sad at his departure. I think he soon 
went to Europe and finished his medical educa- 
tion in Paris. My Uncle Lemuel was in Dart- 
mouth College with him, which made us friends 
at once when we met in Boston. And when my 
uncle, who was settled a lawyer in New York, 
wrote me that Dr. Bell had returned to this 
country and was settled near them and used 
to come evenings to play chess with him, I 
was delighted with the idea of seeing him 
once more. My sister and I visited New York 
in 1825, ^^^ ^^ came immediately to see me, 
and was quite as attractive, and, of course, 
more matured than when I knew him in 
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Boston. His career in New York was short ; 
he was taken in the autumn with hemorrhage 
of the lungs and ordered South. When my 
uncle wrote this, I supposed I should never 
see him again, but met him ^t the Mansion 
House in Philadelphia, and found we were to 
travel together by the same route, and a most 
agreeable day's journey it was, both by steam- 
boat and stage. He took my album in the 
cabin of the boat and wrote Miss Landon's 
beautiful poem "The Soldier's Grave" in 
pencil, which I still have. He bade me a 
cordial good-bye when we retired to rest at 
night, and I never saw him again, as he died 
that winter in New Orleans. Last summer in 
Newport, I heard him spoken of in the most 
^xalted terms by one of the old literary men 
of Boston, who knew his brother Luther very 
well, and considered them both remarkable 
men. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LIFE IN PLAINFIELD AND RETURN TO 
FREDERICKSBURG. 

When Miss Pierce and myself returned to 
Plainfield, the days were long and we made 
our journey by stage very comfortably between 
sun and sun. I think I remember a very 
attractive Mr. and Mrs. Appleton of Boston, 
who talked with me considerably and were 
much amused by the delight I expressed on 
first catching sight of Plainfield from Bradford 
Hill. I suppose the place that looked so 
charming to me, appeared very unattractive 
to them. At that time, the old grandfather's, 
(to which I was returning) was to me, next 
to my own home, the most delightful and 
enjoyable place. 

I had grown very rapidly during the winter, 
and I think my friends all felt satisfied with 
my improvement in music. Miss Pierce's 
piano was the only one in the place, and I 

could only practice my music by walking over 
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a mile every other afternoon in the week to 
her house, and it was finally decided that I 
should re-enter her school, which I did for the 
summer. 

In the month of May my mother was so 
much run down in health that it was thought 
necessary for her to come North with my 
young sister, Elizabeth, and baby brother, 
who was a delicate child and still nursing. I 
distinctly remember how frail both looked. 
Plainfield people shook their heads and said 
she would never live to go back again. But 
the change to her native air worked a marvel- 
ous change in both her and the little one. 
They both gained so rapidly as to make it a 
most enjoyable season to all of us. My mother 
was delighted with my improvement ; indeed, 
I had learned a little of everything that was 
going on, — ^made a cheese, which was marked 
with my name; learned to chum and work over 
butter ; to spin, both on the large and small 
wheel ; to weave; to do a little washing and 
ironing, (clear-starching I had learned in Bos- 
ton) and could starch, iron, and box-plait my 
mothers's collarets to her entire satisfaction. 
I have never been sorry for anything I learned 
of a homely, practical kind. 
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I think this was the summer of yellow fever 
in New York, and my uncle, the lawyer, spent 
several weeks in Plainfield . It was also the 
summer of a great revival of religion in the 
Congregational church in Plainfield. A new 
minister had been installed just before I left 
for Boston, and his work among the people 
during the winter had been greatly blessed. 

It is hard for us to realize that Sunday 
schools were then established in very few 
churches. My two aunts had established a 
small one in the district school house farthest 
from the church, and drawn in the children 
of families who rarely attended any church. 
They gave simple instruction in the Scrip- 
tures, Watts' Hymns, and the Assembly's 
Catechism. But during this spring the first 
Sabbath school of the church in Plainfield 
was established, and there was a wonderful 
gathering in of children from all parts of the 
town. In addition to the Assembly's Cate- 
chism and Watts' Catechism for Children, 
Macdowell's Bible Questions were introduced, 
and I still think them one of the best sys- 
tems of instruction in the Scriptures I have 
ever seen, as they began with the creation of 
the world, and ended with the Revelation. 
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The answers were sought out by the children, 
and given in the words of Scripture, Of course, 
it was only a compendium, and yet young 
persons going through that carefully would 
have in their minds a clearer idea of the 
Bible history generally, than in any way I 
have ever seen practised in these modem days 
with systems more elaborated. 

Our charming summer among our dear 
Northern relatives came to an end too soon, 
and we left for New York early in October,—^ 
my mother like a diflferent creature. Wishing 
to do some shopping, we again stopped at the 
private boarding house (see page 45) where 
we found dear Sister Lockwood, with another 
boy baby, and her little Lothrop, running 
around and talking in the most amusing way. 
I ought to have said in another place, that 
Brother Lothrop had given up his business in 
Fredericksburg, >and came North with my 
mother in the spring. He became established 
in his business in New York, where he re- 
mained through the rest of his life. 

We made the returning journey to Virginia 
with the same alternation of steamboat and 
stage, by which we came on. The only thing 
of note which I wish to mention here, was the 
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presence of our splendid Attorney-General, 
William Wirt, of Richmond, Virginia. I first 
noticed him at the dinner table in the cabin of 
one of the steamboats. He was talking most 
eloquently about West Point, where he had just 
left a son in the Military Academy. He was 
an elegant looking man, with all the polish of 
a Virginia gentleman. We had no personal 
communication with him until we found him 
our stage companion at Aquia Creek, and then 
he was all kindness and attention, — insisted 
that my mother should take one of his extra 
wraps for the dear boy on her lap, and drew 
my little sister close to him, covering her with 
another. It was a brilliant moonlight night, 
but a little chilly for October, and he was so 
anxious that we should all be comfortable, 
and between times talked in a very funny way 
to our black coachman, Guy, asking him, if he 
was not the Earl of Warwick and if he had 
not seen the "dun cow;" asking him how often 
he thought we had these beautiful moonlight 
nights; to which he quietly answered, ''I 
reckon, Massa, *bout once a month ; " also 
whether the horses when they tossed up their 
heads were studying astronomy. The man 
afterwards said to my mother : " I know Massa 
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Wirt very well, Madam." I heard much of 
William Wirt in succeeding years ; read with 
great enjoyment his "Letters of a British Spy," 
and many of his sketches, but never saw him 
again. He bade us a cordial good-bye at 
Fredericksburg, especially caressing my little 
sister, because he had a little daughter "Lizzie" 
at home. 

We were all delighted to get back to our 
dear father, who had had a lonely summer 
without us. I think he was much gratified 
at my improvement in music, and he was soon 
able to purchase for me a very plain but sweet- 
toned piano. How rich I felt with a piano 
which I could call my own ! It proved to be 
an excellent instrument, and I used it for two 
or three years after my marriage, when it was 
given to Sister Olivia. She, in after years, had 
the well-seasoned material made into one or 
two useful articles of furniture for her house. 

My life during the succeeding years in Vir- 
ginia was very quiet and uneventful. I went 
into the choir of our Presbyterian church, 
where I always sang until I left Virginia. I 
entered the Sabbath school as a teacher, and 
attended the weekly Bible class of our good 
Pastor, Dr. Wilson. Perhaps in one sense I 
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ought not to say that this period of my life 
was uneventful, because I think it was in the 
winter of 1823-24 that our church was visited 
by a young Northern evangelist, the Rev. Mr. 
lyockwood, afterwards of Binghamton. He 
was a most attractive preacher and a beautiful 
singer. With Dr. Wilson's consent, extra 
meetings were appointed. An earnest spirit 
of prayer seemed to prevail among the older 
members of the church, and a rich blessing 
from on high was poured out upon our little 
town. Numbers of the gay, thoughtless young 
people were arrested and brought to Christ, 
and among them, my young sister and myself. 
As she was only twelve years old, there was a 
great questioning among the good elders as 
to admitting her to the church, but her views 
were so clear and intelligent, that they finally 
said they could not forbid her to come. And 
all who knew her through her after life, I 
am sure, would testify that she "fought a 
good fight, kept the faith, and died the death 
of the righteous.'' 

We both of us attended the Union Acad- 
emy, the principal of which was our excellent 
clergyman. Dr. Wilson, and later on — I think 
before I was quite eighteen — he applied to my 
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father to allow me to take the place of junior 
teacher in that school, as he could give but a 
small salary, and wished the young lady who 
had the situation to do better. My father saw 
at once the advantage it would be to me to do 
this, but he left it to me to decide, which I 
did at once, as I had always wished to be 
educated so that I could teach if it became 
necessary. I think I was always happier when 
fully occupied, especially in reading a literary 
work, and I think I may say here that my life, 
after becoming a member of a Christian 
church, was rather a monotonous one, as the 
strictest ideas prevailed in the South as to 
young people entering into any kind of gay 
amusement, or dressing in the fashion of the 
time ; so I was truly glad of this opening. I 
was to have the opportunity of studying the 
French language, which had been introduced 
into the school after I had left it. The last 
piece of fancy work that I did before entering 
upon my career as a teacher was the rug 
which I still show my grandchildren,, and 
which took a premium in the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society. 

I can truly say that the two succeeding 
years were most profitable and enjoyable. I 
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had at first the very young classes, and I think 
ray little girls were strongly attached to me. 
During the second year, Mr. Wilson was sent 
as a delegate to the General Assembly in 
Philadelphia, and during his absence, I was 
allowed to take his classes of young ladies in 
history, philosophy, etc., and I think they 
always respected and deferred to me, though I 
was only two or three years older than them- 
selves. When the weather became warm, I 
formed these older girls into a reading class; 
we took our lunches in the upper schoolroom, 
and in the long intermission worked and read 
aloud. I remember that for one thing, we 
read all of Walter Scott's poems. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VISIT OF LAFAYETTE. 

One circumstance of note I will mention 
here, the visit of Lafayette to this country. I 
think it was in the autumn of 1824 ^^at he 
came to Fredericksburg, and great prepara- 
tions were made for his reception. A large 
brick house in the upper part of the town 
belonging to a Scotch gentleman, — a, bachelor, 
was offered for his residence ; extra furniture 
and decorations were sent in, and the ladies 
worked many days to fit it up suitably. The 
town hall where he was to receive the citizens 
was decorated with artificial flowers, flags, etc. 
A party of little girls were trained to sing a 
song of welcome, both written and composed 
for the occasion: 

*'Our father lias braved the wild strife of the sea, 
* * And come o 'er to the home, and the hearts of the free. 
*'The shouts of a Nation attend on his march, 
"And the soft hands of Beauty his pathway o'erarch, 
**As he moves in his triumph — ^all bloodless and pure, 
**0'er the land where he marked out his red path of 
yore." 
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Finally, the " Washington Guards"— our only 
military company — ^marched out to meet him. 

I well remember how the good old man 
looked as he would march with his hat oflf ; to 
be sure, he wore a heavy wig. The portrait 
which Mr. W. H. Osbom presented to the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery is a capital likeness 
of him as he looked then. The Mayor of our 
town at that time was the venerable Robert S. 
Lewis, Washington's nephew and private sec- 
retary. Lafayette and his suite were enter- 
tained at the house of Mr. Lewis, and all the 
old friends and collateral relatives of Washing- 
ton were invited to meet him. Our old French 
teacher, M. Hferard, and his wife were also 
invited to act as interpreters, for M. Levasseur, 
his secretary, and other gentlemen of his suite 
could not speak English. Among the young 
people specially introduced to him, was one 
of our pupils, Elizabeth Lee, the grand- 
daughter of " Light-Horse Harry." 

I feel sure this was a most enjoyable visit 
for Lafayette. On one of the days, he had a 
general reception for the citizens at the town 
hall, and we all had the pleasure of taking 
him by the hand. Some of the ladies boasted 
that they had the honor of a kiss on the 
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back of the hand from the gallant old gentle- 
man. 

When the time for his leaving came, the 
** Washington Guards" formed and escorted 
the carriages across the Rappahannock River, 
where they saluted and left him. A party of 
us girls went on ahead to a place where the 
road was narrow and quite beyond where the 
Guards had left him. We stood on a bank 
which just brought us to a level with his car- 
riage and received his final greetings. 

I have always felt that this visit of Lafayette 
to America was one of the wonderful and 
beautiful things in history, especially when I 
remember that as a youth of nineteen he was 
greeted in our little village of Plainfield by 
our grandmothers. I specially remember that 
Grandmother Eaton used to tell about the 
time that the French army were encamped at 
Plainfield, — one division of officers at her 
house. She asked a fair young man who 
stood near her to point out the Marquis 
Lafayette, when he made her a low bow, 
announcing himself as the man. I remember 
hearing stories of that time related by Grand- 
ma Smith, of the grand French dinner pre- 
pared at their house for another party, and a 
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third were quartered in the house of my 
Grandmother Cady. At this last place, the 
army supplies were sent the day before and 
carefully locked in a store-room outside. The 
next day a middle aged man arrived who did 
not speak a word of English, but seemed very 
anxious about something whiich no one could 
understand. At last he dropped upon his 
knees and began to pray. My grandmother 
all at once recollected the arrival of the day 
before, took down the key and beckoned him 
to follow her. His shouts of thanksgiving 
quite equalled the earnestness of his prayer; 
and he went to work immediately preparing 
the dinner for the officers who were to follow, 
and getting out the folding camp tables and 
laying them, and making all necessary arrange- 
ments. They had ample supplies of French 
wines, and were a long time at the table. 

This was the division of Chastelleaux, and I 
have one volume of his journal of that march 
through New England. The army was en- 
camped on the plains in the valley below the 
town, and in my childhood the exact spot was 
pointed out to me. The officers were quar- 
tered among the best families on the village 
street. 
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At the time, Lafayette passed through 
on his last visit, he slept at the same post- 
house or tavern (on his way to Boston), and 
the room which he then occupied was ever 
after called the Lafayette bed-room, and my 
Aunt Eaton knowing my fancy, generally 
gave me that room to sleep in. It was always 
nicely kept, with its high tester bedstead and 
prettily trimmed toilet table. 

I find I have omitted at the proper date, to 
mention the birth of my youngest sister Olivia, 
She was bom in November, 1821, — a lovely, 
bright child, remarkably intelligent and pre- 
cocious. I scarcely know how or when she 
learned to read. I am sure it was never the 
slightest trouble, — indeed a real pleasure to 
teach her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

VOYAGE FROM FREDERICKSBURG TO 
NEW YORK. 

My first year as a teacher was a very busy 
one, and my father and mother felt that I 
needed a change and a rest; indeed, we were 
all expecting to go North again, when my 
father in the kindness of his heart loaned, as 
he thought for a short time, several hundred 
dollars to a plausible Southerner, which he 
had appropriated to defray the expense of the 
journey. Mr. M. failed, and all we ever got 
was a few of the dry-goods from his store, 
which creditors were allowed to come in and 
take, I think my parents both felt I needed 
the change ; my father, too, had business in 
New York, and just at that time a vfery pretty 
Alexandria vessel, fitted up for passengers, 
brought in a cargo and lay at the dock. The 
expense of going by water to New York was 
comparatively small. My father engaged the 
ladies cabin, taking his own berth in the main 
84 
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cabin, and ours were shared by two young 
ladies who were going to Saratoga for a sum- 
mer excursion. They had their brother as a 
companion. We put our own stores on board, 
and had as large a troop of friends to accom- 
pany us to the dock, as if we had been going 
to Europe, or even Africa in these days, and 
certainly more of a leave-taking. 

The weather was hot, and it took us three 
days to go down the Rappahannock River. 
We often only went with the tide, and as there 
was no wind, were obliged to lie at anchor 
when that turned. I remember our anchoring 
one evening just oflF a beautiful plantation, the 
house was in full sight and the grounds ran 
down to the high bank of the river. The 
Captain lowered the large boat and gave us 
a charming row. We were all singers, accus- 
tomed to singing together in parts, — three 
ladies and one gentleman. I suppose the 
singing on the water must have reached the 
house on the shore, for as we swept around 
under the bank, we could see a group of heads 
in the bushes above listening intently. This 
was the romantic part of our trip. The next 
day a fine breeze sprung up, and we were 
carried out to sea and fairly laid away in our 
berths for two or three days. 
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I think the third day, the Captain had ns 
brought up on deck and laid on mattresses 
side by side in the shadow of the mainsail. 
In this way we gradually came around. The 
first thing that tasted good was some codfish 
prepared by the Captain himself. My young 
sister (Elizabeth) was the first to get entirely 
well. The youngest of oiir party, at the end 
of our voyage, looked as if she had had a long 
fit of sickness. 

We came through the Narrows into the Bay 
of New York on the ninth day, just after the 
hour for the Doctor's visit at the quarantine, 
consequently had to anchor and stay on board 
all night within hearing of the voices of the 
people, the noises of animals, and the crowing 
of the cocks. The next morning we dressed 
ourselves nicely and sat on deck to await the 
visit of the Doctor ; as we had sugars on board 
which had come from the West Indies, and 
the quarantine was very strict on account of 
the Yellow Fever. The Doctor came out in 
his pretty little boat; the examination was 
satisfactory, and we were allowed to set sail 
for the city, which, I think we reached about 
eleven o'clock. 

Our young friends went to a boarding house. 
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and we to my uncle's ; he had been married 
in the interval since my last visit, and was 
settled in a pretty house in North Moore 
Street, two blocks from the North River. 
That part of New York was at that time very 
airy and charming, quite up-town and within 
two blocks of St John's Park; it was between 
Greenwich and Washington Streets, which 
were then filled with pretty private houses 
which had large, pleasant back yards, and were 
kept beautifully clean ; they had cisterns in 
the yards for washing purposes, and excellent 
pumps at the street corners from which water 
was brought for tea and for drinking. 

The rents were very reasonable; the rent 
my uncle paid was, I think, two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. I think at that time this 
part of the city was inhabited by lawyers, 
brokers, etc., and not by merchants whose 
business obliged them to be at their offices 
early. 

We staid but a short time in New York. 
We took tea at Brother Lothrop's, and here I 
met my husband for the first time since we 
parted in Virginia. As the weather was hot, 
we went directly to Plainfield where we were 
most affectionately welcomed by the grand- 
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mother and the dear old aunts. The summer 
was one of great enjoyment. My sister and 
myself were no longer school girls, but young 
ladies. I was invited for visits to New London 
and Norwich, where I spent a week at a time, 
delightfully, with relatives or old school 
friends. Norwich was then a beautiful and 
rather rural town, — the Falls undisturbed by 
manufactories ; the walks and drives in every 
direction beautifully diversified. The friends 
I visited were very fond of music, and I sang 
from early morning till late evening. As I 
sang and played everything without notes, I 
rarely carried much music with me. 

In the month of September, my* sister and 
myself were invited to Boston, where we were 
most hospitably entertained and taken in every 
direction to see everything. 

As the autumn came on, my uncle and aunt 
sent a request to my father and mother to 
allow my sister Elizabeth to remain with them 
in New York, so we came together to my 
uncle's; and then a difiiculty occurred in find- 
ing company for me to return with to Freder- 
icksburg. Finally a merchant friend of my 
father's came on, and his services were secured 
as an escort. This detained me in New York 
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a fortnight beyond my time, which I improved 
in getting some shopping and dressmaking 
done. 

I think the only boats running at that 
time for the Southern route lay at the foot of 
Cortlandt Street, one leaving at noon, and 
another in the early morning. It will be re- 
membered that at that time there were no 
omnibuses or street railways, and no such 
thing as baggage expressmen. My trunk was 
given to a carman to be taken down on a 
dray. My uncle walked down with me, and 
my friend, Mr. Green met me on the boat, 
where we waited until the last moment ; but 
my trunk did not come. My friend took his 
valise on shore again and consented to stay 
over until the next morning. It was a sad 
disappointment ; the carman had taken my 
trunk to the wrong wharf, and not finding the 
boat, had taken it back. The next morning, 
we had it taken to the early boat, and found 
charming company, going as far as Phila- 
delphia. 

At the hotel where we stopped a few 
hours the next day, I found my old Boston 
friend. Dr. Bell (see page 61). He looked 
quite bright and cheerful, though going South 
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on account of his health. He had with him 
a charming gentleman friend, Mr. Dinsmore, 
whom I had met on my journey to Boston 
in the summer, and when he found we were 
to travel together, he made arrangements so 
that we should occupy the same post-coach 
over the portion of the line where we were to 
go by land. I always felt that it was one of 
the good Providences that detained me in 
New York and gave me such a charming 
journey on. 

It was very delightful to get home again. 
My friends and my pupils all gave me such a 
warm welcome, and I had so much to tell 
them. 

It was during this winter that my father 
decided to leave Virginia and settle with his 
family in New York. It may be that he 
realized his own frail health, and that he did 
not wish to leave us in a slave country. How- 
ever that may be, there was an opening for 
him in New York in a moderate business con- 
nected with Mr. I/>ckwood, the brother-in-law 
of Mr. L. L. Sturges. In the month of April, 
1826, our pleasant home was broken up, our 
heaviest furniture sold by auction, reserving 
our books, my piano, and some lighter bed- 
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room furniture, which could be shipped by 
water to New York. My father boarded near 
his business in the same house with my future 
husband, who had then been about five years 
with the firm of Reed and Lee in Front 
Street. 

My engagement in the Union Academy did 
not end until the 15th of July, and it was 
decided that I should remain in the family of 
our French teacher, which was a great advan- 
tage, as the language was constantly spoken 
there, and our good old master seemed to take 
great delight in talking with me and answer- 
ing my questions about Paris, Napoleon, and 
French history. He had left France after the 
fall of Napoleon,— came to this country with 
his daughter, who was a beautiful musician, 
and it was said had been a maid of honor to 
Josephine. She afterwards married a Swiss, 
and came to New York to live, and he (the 
father) married our senior teacher. Miss Mary 
Ralls. It was a queer match ; he could speak 
no English, but she was a splendid gramma- 
rian and rapidly acquired the French language, 
and I think on the whole, it was a happy 
marriage. He not only taught in school, but 
kept the large gardens splendidly, and had the 
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finest cow in the place. We had only two or 
three young ladies in the family, and our living 
was excellent I spent three busy, happy 
months working hard, teaching and studying 
during the week, and spending my Saturdays 
and Sundays among my friends, who always 
bespoke my time two or three weeks ahead. 
I shall never forget the affection of these good 
Christian people who vied with each other in 
showing me kindness and consideration. In- 
deed, my father was so much beloved and 
respected among them, that I am sure they • 
would have done anything for one of his 
children. 

When the time came for me to leave, there 
was a famous wedding in our circle of friends. 
The daughter of Robert S. Lewis, (Washing- 
ton's nephew, and in early life his private 
secretary) was married to George Washington 
Bassett, the g^and-nephew of Martha Washing- 
ton, a wealthy planter, and a splendid specimen 
of the Virginia gentleman of that period. He 
came in his coach with four superb horses and 
a train of servants, and it was a regular gala 
time in our little town. As they were to make 
a bridal trip to Saratoga Springs, and had 
neither of them ever made the Northern 
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journey, they were very glad to escort me for 
the sake of my experience, and I was only 
too glad to have such good company. They 
wished to stop in Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and as I traveled with my own 
funds which I had earned, I felt quite at 
liberty to do the same, and was able to direct 
their attention to the objects worthy of note 
in each place. We went all over the new 
capitol, visited the few picture galleries in 
each city, wrote our names on the top of the 
Washington monument at Baltimore, and 
drove around the beautiful environs of Phila- 
delphia. 

When I arrived in New York, we parted, 
and I went directly to my uncle's. To my 
dismay, I found that my aunt had been very 
ill with a fever, and as soon as able, had been 
taken to Plainfield with my sister, and my^ 
uncle and one servant were all that were left 
in the house. It is true, that my father some- 
times came up and stayed all night, but left 
very early in the morning. And now I had a 
chance of trying ** loneliness in a city," as I 
had not a person to speak to, excepting the 
servant from morning to night, and after a 
week or two, the servant was sent for to the 
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sick bed of her husband. My uncle was will- 
ing to get another servant, but after seeing 
several ** Irish specimens," I would not con- 
sent. He would bring me a pail of water from 
the pump before he left in the morning, and 
would go to market ; and I would get his 
breakfast and tea, make his bed, dust the 
rooms, and do what seemed to be absolutely 
necessary. I knew little enough of the routine 
duty of a New York house, and I could not 
go out and leave the house during the day. 
At the end of a week the servant returned, 
and things went on again. Some of aunt's 
friends called to see me, and in due time the 
family came back. 



CHAPTER X. 

RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK. 

One of the important questions to be settled 
after we were fairly established as residents of 
New York was, What church shall we attend ? 
My uncle's pew was in Christ church, Anthony 
Street (Episcopal) ; here we had generally ex- 
cellent preaching, and the service and music 
were lovely, but my mother, sister, and myself, 
were all Presbyterians by profession. There 
was at that time, a small Presbyterian church 
in Provost Street, quite near, which my coun- 
try aunts had often attended, but we were not 
quite satisfied with this, and hearing of the 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox as one of the excellent 
ministers of the time, we went to hear him. 
His church was on the corner of Laight and 
Varick Streets, on St. John's Square, a very 
plain building, without galleries, except two 
small ones in the front for the Sunday School 
children. Our choice was a very happy one 
in many ways. Dr. Cox was a man of great 
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power and originality of thought. People used 
to say of him sometimes, that one ought to 
carry a dictionary to church, but I don't think 
any of us had any difficulty in understanding 
him, and my dear father's attention seemed to 
be arrested by his preaching in a way I had 
never before known it. His early life in Bos- 
ton, had given him a strong bias in favor of 
Unitarianism, and while my father, in the 
strictest sense of the word, " feared God and 
kept His commandments," it would seem that 
Christ, as the Saviour of sinners, had never 
been revealed to him as needful for all, how- 
ever strict they might be as to morality and 
purity of life. He never talked on the subject, 
but as time went on, seemed to enjoy more 
and more the services of the house of God, 
and even attended the week-night lectures. 
He sometimes said Dr. Cox placed things in 
a different light from any one he had heard 
before, but I feel sure the Spirit of God was 
working in his heart, and as the outer man 
decayed, the inner man was being built up in 
the true faith, and prepared for that heavenly 
home to which he was ere-long to be called. 

As soon as we decided on our church, we 
Sent to Virginia for our certificates of member- 
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ship. They were presented, and the pastor 
and elders called upon us. Among the latter, 
was the father of Mr. William E. Dodge, then 
in the prime of life, and only a few years a 
resident of New York. I entered the Sabbath 
school as a teacher, where I constantly saw 
our Mr. Dodge, a bright, active young man 
about my own age. I was soon invited to join 
the voluntary choir, made up of young people, 
and sat by the side of his sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth. Mary soon after married Mr. Nor- 
man White, and left the choir. Among other 
members of that church were James Boorman, 
who was one of our wealthy merchants, and 
whom I knew so well afterwards ; Christopher 
Robert, a splendid looking man, who soon 
married Miss Shaw, one of our society ladies, 
and who afterwards became famous as the 
founder of "Robert College," Constantinople, 
and who spent the last years of his life as a 
fellow member of our Dutch Reformed church 
with myself and husband ; our good friend 
Mr. James Brown and his family; they occu- 
pied a pew quite near us, and as Mrs. Brown 
was the daughter of our Plainfield clergyman. 
Dr. Benedict, my mother felt particularly 
interested in them. Mrs. Brown called upon 
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US very kindly. They were even then among 
the wealthy people of New York, and we did 
not exchange visits very often. I will just 
say here that their house, which was large and 
handsome, was on the South side of Canal 
Street, not far from Varick. 

Distances in New York were very short then 
and very few people rode to church. St. 
John^s Park was a gay, beautiful sight on a 
Sabbath morning, with its grand old trees, 
and the beautifully dressed people of all ages, 
trooping along to St. John's church, which 
still stands (1885) on the east side, and the 
Laight Street church which has long since 
been torn down. The houses around this 
square were at that time occupied by some of 
the best and most substantial families in New 
York. I think Edmund Griffin, my uncle's 
legal instructor, must have moved up there 
about this time. His sons were very fine 
young men ; Frank, the eldest, was a lawyer 
for many years, and his daughter Theresa, 
who was an afterward acquaintance of my 
daughters, Virginia and Amelia, married Gen- 
eral Viele, who was king of the ** Century" 
when Amelia was queen. Edmund, the 
youngest, studied for the ministry in the 
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Episcopal Seminary, — ^took orders, and we all 
went to hear him preach his first sermon in 
Christ church ; but he only lived a year or 
two, and his death almost broke his father's 
heart. 

The first year of our residence in New York 
was a very trying one, but after we formed 
our church relations, things were pleasanter. 
My uncle was a very active, earnest politician, 
and was elected to the General Assembly by 
the Tammany party, then in the ascendency 
in New York. His opponent in the Whig 
party was Hiram Ketchum, who lived exactly 
opposite us in North Moore Street. Although 
we had very few New York acquaintances, our 
house was quite a place of resort for gentle- 
men who came both from the East and South 
on business, and never failed to call on us. My 
husband was quite a regular visitor, and often 
volunteered to come for us when we were out 
in the societies. Brother I/>throp's family 
were quite on the other side of the town. 

It was about this time that my husband made 
arrangements to remove his father, mother and 
sisters to New York. They had removed some 
years before from Southport to Manlius, in the 
middle of New York state, where father's 
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brother-in-law, Mr. Ely, had a large sheep farm. 
He prevailed upon his father to go out and 
take charge of it, and mother to keep the 
house and board him and the farm people. 
Father Sturges had been unfortunate in busi- 
ness in Southport, but he settled up and paid 
everything before he left, forfeiting all right 
in his father's estate. My husband found that 
the arrangement in Manlius was to result in 
hard work and no profit to them, and as soon 
as his own income would warrant it, he hired 
a house in Pine Street, furnished it and estab- 
lished them in it as a boarding house for 
gentlemen, making his own home with them. 
Their house soon filled up, as it was excel- 
lently kept, and very convenient for young 
business men. Father Sturges was an excel- 
lent provider ; mother an excellent cook, and 
all very nice in their habits of life. Many of 
their friends, the merchants in western New 
York, and further west, were glad to find 
accommodations there for themselves and their 
wivesy so that for a time, I think the arrange- 
ment was a profitable one. But neither father 
nor mother Sturges were very strong, and after 
two or three years, they had to give it up. 
In the>summer of 1827, my sister and myself 
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again went to Plainfield. I took my darling 
little sister Olivia with me. She was a bright, 
charming child, and I had had great pleasure 
in teaching her and my brother John their 
lessons, as a regular thing. We were always 
very happy among our Plainfield friends ; but 
in the month of August, we had a sudden 
shock, first in hearing that Mr. Lockwood, 
who was with my father in business, was 
taken with hemorrhage of the lungs. His 
wife was out of town with the children, and he 
was taken to Father Sturges'. She returned 
immediately, and he was taken to his own 
home as soon as he rallied sufficiently to be 
moved. He was never able to return to his 
business. The result was hasty consumption, 
and he died in December. This illness threw 
a double weight of care upon my father, which 
was too much for his delicate frame, and we 
were startled by the sudden arrival of my 
mother, bringing my father at dead of night, 
before the end of August. After staying a few 
days, he rallied so as to be able to return to 
New York, but found it necessary at once to 
close up his business, which was done to great 
disadvantage. My uncle, as a lawyer, attended 
to all the legal business ; a compromise was 
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made with the creditors, who were so entirely 
satisfied with my father's integrity that cer- 
tain claims were set aside with their consent 
for the present use of the family. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DEATH OF MY FATHER. 

It will be remembered that my uncle and 
aunt continued to board with us, though dur- 
ing the session of the legislature, uncle was 
obliged to be in Albany, and my aunt accom- 
panied him. Thus, our little family was left 
alone after the first of December. My father 
was very quiet and peaceful, though evidently 
suflfering much with his head, at times. He 
was never, however, willing to be idle, and 
took a set of books to arrange and post, going 
down town every day. Meanwhile my uncle 
was exerting himself in Albany to procure for 
him some government office, which he felt 
able to fill. 

My sister and I read together; I taught the 
children ; practiced my music, and took one 
or two pupils. 

In the month of February, we heard that 

my uncle was laid up in Albany helpless with 

inflammatory rheumatism. About the same 

time, my father was so unwell that it was 
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proposed that he should go to Plainfield to my 
grandfather's for change of air. I think at 
that time the Sound steamboats ran about 
twice or three times a week to New London. 
His valise was packed and he went down to 
the wharf. To our great surprise he returned 
in an hour or two, saying, " I have come back 
to spend one more day with you." How little 
we thought it was to be the last ! The gang 
plank of the boat was just drawn in as he 
reached the wharf, and it moved ofiF without 
him. One of the regular packet schooners lay 
at the same wharf, which was to sail the next 
day. He placed his valise on board, engaged 
his passage, and returned home. I cannot 
remember that he seemed more unwell than 
usual, — ^perhaps we young people were blinded. 
The next morning, he bade us "Farewell," 
and I think it was about three or four days 
before we could expect a letter. I ought to 
say here that there was no. postal service in 
New York at that time, and we had to send 
down town for our letters, which were to be 
directed to Brother Lothrop's care. I was up- 
stairs when I heard my little brother come in 
— ^looking down, I saw Mr. Lothrop Sturges 
come in with him. As I reached the bottom 
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of the stairs, I heard my mother say in an 
agonized tone, " Oh, Mr. Sturges, what is the 
matter ? " I reached the room only to hear 
that our darling father was dead. Mr. Sturges 
had not told my brother the contents of the 
letter, but said he would come up with it him- 
self. My father reached Plainfield comforta- 
bly that evening, talked cheerfully, took his 
tea with the family, opened his valise and took 
out letters and some little gifts for my aunt, 
and between nine and ten o'clock said he 
would go to bed. Just before leaving, he 
asked my grandmother for a very minute pill 
of opium, which he knew she often kept on 
account of sleeplessness. This was a very 
common thing at that time, without any habit 
being formed of using opium injuriously. My 
grandmother complied with his request and he 
bade her good-night. The next morning, as 
he did not come down at breakfast time, she 
kept it warm for him, sending a little colored 
boy to his room with water, as the weather 
was too cold for it to stand in the room over 
night. The boy said he was asleep, but after 
nine o'clock, she went up herself to the room, 
knocked without receiving any answer, and 
opening the door, thought he was in a sweet 
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sleep, with one hand laid just outside the 
clothes, but going nearer, the stillness startled 
her, and she found he was entirely cold, — had 
been dead several hours. He must have passed 
away without pain, in his sleep. His watch 
wound up, hung by the bedside, — everything 
laid off in his usual way; and we had reason 
to believe his last act was to commit hiinself 
to the keeping of his Saviour. 

It is needless for me to say here how deso- 
late was our situation, — strangers as we were 
in a great city and very limited in our means. 
Brother Lothrop was almost our only near 
friend. My husband and a young brother of 
Aunt Matilda's both offered to accompany us 
to Plainfield. Our good Boston friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson, who boarded in Green- 
wich Street, offered to come right into the 
house and take charge until uncle rallied 
enough to be brought down by river to his 
home, and this could not be done until the 
river was open. It was finally decided that my 
future husband should accompany us. The 
two little children, five and a half and eight 
years old. Sister Elizabeth, not sixteen, and 
myself, just twenty-one — this was my mother's 
family. My mother had kept up wonderfully, 
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SO brave and cheerful through my father's 
misfortunes and ill-health, and we had had 
such sweet, quiet religious intercourse together 
that winter, — ^my father commencing family 
worship for the first time and showing so 
much enjoyment in his religious privileges; it 
seemed as if our Heavenly Father was prepar- 
ing us for the terrible blow which was to 
come upon us. 

I think there was no boat by which we 
could go until the second day after we heard 
the news, so there was ample time for all our 
preparations. Our friends came up the night 
before, and we had our breakfast by candle- 
light, as the boat was appointed to sail at 
eight o'clock. We found, however, that for 
some cause there was to be a delay, so my 
husband took us into Father Sturges, where 
we remained an hour or two. As the winter 
had not been a severe one, there was not a 
great deal of ice in the Sound, but the river 
Thames was frozen up and we could go no 
farther than New London. 

It was a wonderfully sad little company on 
that steamer. A long narrow box stood on the 
deck, which we found was the body of a lady 
whose husband and son were taking her on to 
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be buried. It was for this the boat was de- 
tained. A lady in the cabin seemed at times 
to be in great distress, she had just lost a 
daughter and was going to the death-bed of 
her mother. Our few fellow passengers were 
very quiet during the day, and everything 
seemed in sjonpathy with us. 

I think we reached New London about 
two or three o'clock in the morning. My 
husband procured a hack at the hotel; we 
drove about fifteen miles to Norwich, where 
we had breakfast, then fifteen farther to Plain- 
field, getting there between ten and eleven 
o'clock A. M. We were received with the 
most loving sympathy at the dear old home- 
stead, where everything was done for our 
comfort, and we could but think how much 
better it was than if he had been taken from 
us in the strange city of New York. It was 
literally the home of his childhood. One of 
his bearers told of taking him out of the mill- 
pond opposite when he was near drowning. 
His funeral, which was the day after our 
arrival, was the sixth day after his death, so 
slowly did things move at that period. 

I stood at the grave leaning upon the arm of 
my future husband, with little enough thought 
of the future, and yet with the abiding feeling 
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that he was one who would always be a friend. 
I feel quite sure that his mind was made up at 
that time as to his own wishes, so much so 
that he felt he could not leave us when all was 
over without speaking to some one. This he 
did that night to my dear Aunt Olive, to whom 
he was sincerely attached, and all she could 
tell him was that she knew an old friend of 
my father's had been attentive to me, and she 
thought we corresponded. This was a great 
astonishment and distress to him, as he had no 
idea of it; such things were kept very quiet 
in those days. I, on the other hand, in a few 
days opened my heart to the same dear aunt, 
telling how anxious I felt about the right of 
keeping up my correspondence, as this aflfair 
if consummated would be likely to take me 
far away from my mother and family, who 
needed me so much. I felt sftre that the 
giving it up where it was, would be no trial 
to me, and not a very severe one to the gentle- 
man. He was stationed that season at the 
Boston Navy-yard. I wrote to him my mis- 
givings, and the affair was given up by mutual 
consent. He was soon ordered abroad, and 
when I saw him again, four years after, I was 
married to Mr. Sturges, and my daughter, 
Virginia, was over two years old. 



CHAPTER XII, 

SUMMER IN TROY AND MARRIAGE. 

There is no important event in my life 
where I can trace the leading hand of my 
Heavenly Father more clearly than in my 
marriage, so entirely was I turned aside from 
all my preconceived and romantic ideas, and 
led into the sober and practical realities of 
life. Before I left Plainfield, my good aunt 
had opened to me her interview with Mr. 
Sturges, which gave me a new and more ex- 
alted view of him than I had ever had before, 
and gave me a confidence in his character and 
a conviction of his true and disinterested love 
for me whiclt I had never before known. 

It is needless for me to say here how much 
thinking I did at that period of my life. I 
realized we were all very poor, but felt quite 
sure I could earn my living and do much 
toward the education of my younger sisters 
and brother. I knew that my mother would 
never be allowed by my grandfather and 
grandmother to want a home. It was soon 
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decided that we should remove into the house 
my uncle had purchased in North Moore 
Street, where we had a pleasant home, — they 
boarding with us. 

In the month of June, cousins of my mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weed from Troy, called to see 
us on their way for a trip down East. They 
had two daughters, twelve and fourteen years 
of age, and were particularly anxious they 
should get on with their music, and begged 
my mother to spare me for the summer that I 
might spend it with them in Troy. Mr. Weed 
belonged to one of the old business firms — 
was well acquainted with my husband's firm 
— ^and they were both excellent, substantial 
Christian people. My mother consented to 
spare me, and the Weeds took me with them 
on their return from their journey. 

Before my departure, my engagement to Mr. 
Sturges was formed, but was kept very quiet, 
as was the fashion in those days. We corre- 
sponded regularly, and this formed a large part 
of my happiness during that summer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weed understood entirely how matters 
stood between us, and when he came up to 
make a little visit once during the summer, 
arriving in the steamboat on Sabbath morning. 
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they gave him a cordial welcome as an old 
friend, invited him to go to church and dine 
with them, and made it all very easy and 
pleasant for us both. We had a nice drive 
together on Monday, and in the evening took 
the young people to an ice cream garden, 
which they thought very delightful. He re- 
turned to New York in a night boat. 

I really had great enjoyment in the training 
of my young pupils. I think they were truly 
attached to me, as well as their parents, who 
were entirely satisfied with everything I did. 
But I wished for more occupation than this 
gave me, and found among their friends a few 
music pupils, and in this way was able to get 
nearly everything I wanted for my simple 
bridal outfit, without drawing much upon my 
mother's slender resources. 

During the month of August, Mr. Weed 
took a private carriage and we all went on a 
charming trip to Saratoga. It will be remem- 
bered there were no railways then in that part 
of New York, and all the travel was by private 
carriage, stage, steamboat, or canal. The roads 
were fine. We stopped a short time at Ball- 
ston, which formerly divided the company 
with Saratoga, but was becoming less and less 
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fiiequented, though it was a prett\* place with 
fine springs. Saratoga then was a lox^ely^ 
rural town with noble trees, green grass and 
pretty enclosures around the houses. Congress 
Hall was the "swell " house, with its tall por- 
tico, the laige columns twined with \ines from 
top to bottom, and its gay company promenad- 
ing behind them. Union Hall, directly oppo- 
site, was the resort of the ministers and serious 
people. Here, I think they had no dancing 
or caid-pla>Tng. These houses were both 
built of wood, painted white, with green 
blinds. Lastly, the *' United States" was 
built of brick, and new, so the young people 
b^[ged their £sither to take us there. To me 
it seemed very large, and ver>' gay. I remem- 
ber hearing some rather moderate playing in 
the parlor, and playing and singing myself, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of tiie listeners. 
I think Mr. and Mrs. Weed were quite proud 
of me. Music in those days was a very sim- 
ple, modest thing in this country, and a waltz 
or rondo nicely and correctly played, and a 
Scotch or English ballad sweetly sung, gave 
as much satisfaction, and certainly was better 
understood than are the elaborate composi- 
tions of Wagner and Verdi in these days. 
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Choruses, songs and marches of Weber were 
considered among the fine things of that pe* 
riod, but I had not then even heard of Men- 
delssohn. Rossini's pretty opera of Cinderella 
with its light waltzes and airs, — these last gen- 
erally sung in English, — always gave pleas- 
ure. 

I cannot describe the pleasure I enjoyed 
here, as I had never before seen such a thing 
as a " watering place.'* There were various 
members of Mrs. Weed's family scattered 
about the neighborhood back of Saratoga, and 
Aunt Swan, — ^my grandfather's sister and Mrs. 
Weed's mother was then living, — ^a nice, fair 
old lady, who with her daughters gave me a 
loving welcome. We went around to the 
various households of her children, dining and 
taking tea here and there, — all very nice^ 
good people, and living well, but the forms 
and habits of life so diflferent from anything I 
had seen before. 

At one place, there was a son named Darwin, 
whose father was a great reader. One of the 
daughters was an enthusiast in bees, and would 
go among them and handle them and talk 
about them as if they were chickens. I think 
I was as much of a curiosity to them, as they 
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were to me. I had lived at the South among 
the slaves, and I had come from New York. 
They showed me some fine crystals found 
in the neighborhood, so I went out with my 
girls, searched the little gullies by the road- 
side, where the sand had washed down from 
the hills, and we found quite a collection of 
beautiful specimens, which I afterwards put in 
my cabinet It will be remembered that this 
was then a very new part of the country. I 
suppose crystals and cabinet specimens are 
rarely found there now. 

This was a holiday time for my pupils and 
me, and a delightful week we had, and we felt 
ready when we came home to begin work 
afresh. These young girls were a great com- 
fort to me; we practiced, read, worked and 
walked together. We attended the examina- 
tions in the famous Troy school kept by Mrs. 
Emma Willard, which at that period was one 
of the great schools of our mother country. 
Mrs. Willard was a queenly woman in her ap- 
pearance, and conducted everything in the 
most dignified manner. A'mong her pupils at 
this time was Virginia Southard, daughter of 
the Secretary of the Navy, and a niece of my 
father's old friend, James D. Harrow, who 
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succeeded him in the editorship of " The Vir- 
ginia Herald." She was a fine bright girl 
and a talented woman; married Ogden HoflF- 
man of New York, one of our first lawyers; 
was left a widow in the prime of life, and 
opened one of the best schools of the period 
in the city of New York, from which, I think, 
she retired with an ample fortune. We fre- 
quently met in New York later in life, and 
she spoke with much aflFection of her uncle. 

As the autumn came on, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weed began to consider putting their eldest 
daughter into a New York boarding school, 
and were induced by their friends to put her 
under the care of an English lady who had 
opened a new school in Bond Street. I re- 
mained with the younger children until my 
mother should return to the city. We 
received the most pitiful letters from Clarissa, 
which resulted in her being taken out of 
school and put under mother's care. 

On my return to New York, I received an 
application from Miss McClenachan, who kept 
one of the rising schools in the city, to take a 
position as a teacher. Of course, I had to 
decline, as I expected to be married in the 
winter. I had one application from Court- 
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landt Village, where a young ladies seminary 
was established; one from Mrs. Willard in 
Troy; one from a family in Virginia to come 
as governess, and heard of one from Talla- 
hassee, Florida, to teach my old pupils, the 
Willises; but the gentleman spoken to, said 
he knew I would not go. Poor sister Eliza- 
beth sighed, and said she wished some one 
wanted her. Her education had been the 
same as mine, but she had had no experience 
in teaching. During my mother's interview 
with Miss McClenachan, she spoke to her of 
her younger daughter, — she was called. Miss 
McClenachan was pleased with her, and 
engaged her as her junior teacher at a small 
salary. I think Miss McClenachan became 
very much attached to my sister, though she 
was but seventeen years of age. She kept this 
situation three years, ever rising in the respect 
and confidence of the teachers. It was here 
that she first saw her future husband, Hamil- 
ton Murray, who was a dearly beloved cousin 
of the Misses McClenachan, — ^a gay, brilliant 
young man in New York society, five and 
twenty years of age. He soon after married a 
brilliant woman, who lived but six months; 
she died of a fever contracted by going out on 
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a boating party. Such things were common 
in New York at that time. Mr. Murray took 
the same fever, and during his delirium his 
wife died. From that time, he devoted him- 
self to his mother until the time of her death, 
which took place thirteen years after. 

I think my husband was quite amused to 
see me in such request He happened to know 
as customers the gentlemen who wrote to me 
from Courtlandt Village, and insisted on seeing 
my answer, and seemed to think it was quite 
a good business letter. 

The preparations for my marriage went on 
through the autumn, and Christmas evening 
was appointed, rather to the amusement of 
some of our friends. When my husband was 
asked the reason why it was to be on that day, 
he answered, that he had no time on any other 
week-day. The preparations were very sim- 
ple, — only six or eight of our acquaintances 
invited, outside of the families. I had three 
bridesmaids, the two sisters of my husband 
and myself, — ^sister Abby and sister Elizabeth, 
and a Miss Noble, a cousin of the Ketchum's, — 
all very pretty girls. There were three grooms- 
men, his junior partner, Mr. Hempstead ; one 
of his clerks, Mr. Roe, whose father had a 
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beautiful place at Newburgh; and a Mr. Bush. 

The bridesmaids were dressed in white mus- 
lins, prettily made. My own dress was a 
striped hemani or silk muslin, made over 
white marselline silk, with long sleeves, white 
satin slippers, and short, white kid gloves. I 
think my only jewelry was a small pearl brooch 
and my engagement ring, which I still wear. 
The hair, at that time, was drawn up to the 
top of the head and arranged in three large 
bows or puflFs, with a high carved tortoise shell 
comb at the back,which is still in existence. 

It was then customary for the bridesmaids 
and groomsmen to enter first, dividing, when 
they reached the head of the room, and form- 
ing in a semi-circle each side of the bride and 
groom. The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
S. H. Cox, who gave us what we considered 
rather a long matrimonial exhortation. The 
evening was a very sociable one ; the refresh- 
ments served on trays, though the hired wait- 
ers said every thing was so nice, they wanted 
to set a table. A large, beautiful bride cake, 
with a ring baked in it, was cut up by the 
young people, until the ring was found by 
young Mr. Ketchum, who really was the next 
one married out of that company. 
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My husband and self remained with mother 
until the month of March, when his active 
business commenced, then we removed to 
Pine Street with Father and Mother Sturges. 

I ought to say here, that a large party was 
given at father's, where my husband's friends 
were invited, and a very beautiful one was 
given by Mr. Reed for us, and another of my 
husband's fellow clerks, who was married at 
the same time, Daniel S. Miller. 

I ought to explain here that the old firm 
was "Reed and Lee." They had dissolved 
about a year before, Mr. Lee taking with him 
Messrs. Dater and Miller, and Mr. Reed taking 
my husband and Mr. Hempstead into partner- 
ship. These two firms were both in Front 
Street, and a brisk rivalry existed between 
them for a number of years. They were 
among the heaviest merchants of their time. 
I found myself greatly interested in hearing 
my husband's stories of the strife between the 
young partners, to get the first chance at the 
cargoes of tea, coffee and sugar, as they came 
in from foreign ports. The young men went 
on the docks with their instruments and bored 
the sugar hogsheads, or into the tea ware- 
houses, drawing samples from the chests. 
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which they tested, in order to be ready for the 
auction sales. They also had wines and 
brandies at that period ; but in later years that 
branch was entirely given up. It must be 
difficult for a modem merchant to conceive 
of the labor of doing business with the limited 
means and appliances which then existed. 

Our family this winter was composed of my 
uncle and aunt, a Boston friend of ours, Mrs. 
J. P. Robinson, and her little son, whose hus- 
band had gone to New Orleans. They were 
the same friends who came into our home at 
the time of my father's death. After our mar- 
riage, my husband paid our board, and as my 
mother was an excellent manager, I think in 
this way the expenses were defrayed. 

My sister Olivia was taken at once into Miss 
McClenachan's school as part of sister Eliza- 
beth's compensation. Brother John attended 
a boy's school in the neighborhood, and when 
out of school made himself very useful to 
mother going errands and the like. It will 
thus be seen that we were all employed or 
provided for. 

Soon after my marriage, I sent an invita- 
tion to all the children of the family who 
were old enough to come to an afternoon tea. 
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Sister Bennett sent Josiah, Mary (afterwards 
Mis. Perry), Lucretia, (Mrs. De Forest), and 
Hattie (Mrs. Buckingham) ; Sister Lockwood 
sent Lothrop and Josdah ; and Brother Lothrop 
sent Mary, (Mrs. Wardell), and William. We 
played games, and had cake, raisins, almonds, 
etc., — an early tea and they were sent home, 
after being told that they were always to call 
me "Aunt Mary." The history of these 
families, — ^part of them, at least, — ^would make 
a pretty story by itself, and teach a lovely les- 
son of the way God is " mindful of the widow 
and fatherless." I think I had a strong feel- 
ing at that time, — it may be called a presenti- 
ment, that I was to have a peculiar interest 
in those children, more especially the girls, 
in almost every part of my life ; and it has 
been a source of great happiness to me that 
they all made fine women, excellent wives and 
mothers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

EARLY MARRIED UFE. 

After we removed down town, I began iny 
preparations for housekeeping. I think it 
was in February 7th, my husband took me to 
see a house in Little Beaver Street, No. 57. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed had occupied it, and their 
youngest child, Charles, was born there. The 
street was narrow, but the yard very fine, and 
at that time all that part of the city was filled 
with private houses, — some small, and some 
quite large and commodious, and very con- 
venient for merchants to walk to their business. 
This was the ground which was afterwards 
burned over in the great fire of December, '35, 
and ever after was given up to business pur- 
poses. The house was engaged ; it was in a 
sad condition, having been occupied by a 
Spanish family after Mr. Reed left it But 
the landlord, glad to get such good tenants, 
put it in order from top to bottom, took out 

the wooden mantels and put in marble ones 
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with grates, and put folding doors between 
the parlors. The style of furnishing then was 
to put the carpets alike on each floor. We 
could only afford ingrain carpets, fancy chairs, 
with cane bottoms, and simple mahogany 
tables, sideboard, work table, and sofa. My 
piano was also of mahogany. We could 
not afford curtains, so had green Venetian 
blinds. 

I had most of the labor to do myself, going 
around to see where the best and cheapest 
things could be found, and then making an 
appointment with my husband at an exact 
hour to come and look at them. In the matter 
of sewing, all lent a helping hand, either in 
quilting or making up household articles; 
even Mother Sturges hemmed some towels 
and pillow cases. It was June before our 
house was finished and ready for us. 

My mother meantime decided to break up 
her New York house and go to her native town 
of Plainfield, Connecticut, my uncle and aunt 
wishing to resume housekeeping in their own 
house. My brother John went with mother, as 
he would have excellent advantages for educa- 
tion in Plainfield, and my dear little sister 
Olivia remained with me, attending Miss Mc- 
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Clenachan's school for the next three years, 
and going to Plainfield for the mid-summer. 

Mr. Reed, who had always taken a most 
kindly interest in our affairs, told us that we 
must be sure to invite him to the first meal 
we took in our own house. We were glad to 
do so, and I shall never forget his bright, 
kindly look, as he looked around, rubbing his 
hands together, and said, " Now, you will be 
happy." And nothing delighted us more 
than to have him run in with my husband and 
take his dinner with us, because it was nearer 
than his own home. He used to praise the 
cooking (and we did have a real good Balti- 
more cook), — ^look around at any little addi- 
tions we made, and look over and admire my 
shells, which were either arranged on the 
mantels, or in the partitions of my work-table. 
He was fond of music too, and delighted to 
have me play marches for his little Charlie to 
beat time on a small drum. I think there 
was a very remarkable personal attachment 
between him and my husband, as well as the 
most unlimited- confidence, and we were 
always welcomed in his house as cordially as 
if we had been his own children. 

My husband's first year in business was a 
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very successful one. He and Mr. Hempstead 
had one-third of the profits divided between 
them. I think he told me his share that year 
was $5,000. My daughter Virginia was bom in 
February, 1830, and during my confinement, 
Mr. Hempstead went out into Western New 
York on business, and was taken with scarlet 
fever in Utica, I think. News came that he 
was very ill, delirious, and one of the young 
men was sent out, who staid with him until 
he died. I think he had no parents or rela- 
tives who could be with him. He was an 
estimable young man, and much regretted by 
his partners. Mr. Reed consulted with my 
husband, said there was no one he wished to 
take in Mr. Hempstead's place, and if Mr. 
Sturges was satisfied, they would go on to- 
gether ; my husband having the entire third 
of the profits, — Mr. Reed leaving $50,000 
capital in the business, for which he paid no 
interest, — ^which was considered a most liberal 
arrangement 

I think it was during this year that there 
was a revulsion in the tea market, and they 
lost heavily. It was at this time my husband 
said to me, " If things do not soon take a turn, 
we will break up housekeeping for a little 
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while, and board." But things did "turn," 
and we were never obliged to do this. Of 
course we lived very quietly and inexpensively. 
I kept but one servant, and while Virginia was 
still a baby, I took my dear niece, Lucretia 
Bennett, then a beautiful child eight years 
old, to live with me, and in these days it would 
scarcely be credited how good and useful she 
was. Dear Sister Bennett had a hard life at 
that time. Her husband was in failing health, 
and she had five children under eleven years 
of age. They lived in part of a house on the 
East side in Rivington Street ; a distant 
cousin of mother's occupying the other part. 
She always lived beautifully nice ; sent her 
children to school, and kept them neat; was 
an honored member of Elihu Baldwin's 
church, (afterwards Dr. Hatfield's,) comer of 
Broome and Ridge Streets; sent her children 
to the Sabbath school and established, her- 
self, the first infant Sunday school in that 
church. 

Within a year after Lucretia came to me, 
her father died, a humble penitent, trusting in 
a loving Saviour. It is a wonderful thing to 
me now when I think how richly the promises 
to the widow and fatherless were fulfilled in 
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that little family. Of this I shall have occa- 
sion to speak further on. 

I will just say here, that my young cousin 
Clarissa Weed remained with my mother until 
she left New York, attending Miss McClena- 
chan's school, where she was an excellent 
scholar, and it was a great pleasure to her to 
be allowed to come down and visit me in my 
new home. Her parents were so delighted 
with her improvement, that later on, her 
sister, Mary Jane was put in the same school. 
They both grew up to be excellent Christian 
women. 

I think my little sister was rather lonely 
the first season she spent with me, — our house- 
hold was so quiet; but she says she well 
remembers hurrying through with her lessons 
(for she was a great student) in order to hear 
my husband read Shakespeare aloud. This 
he did in the winter evenings, while I had to 
ply the needle busily, so as to keep everything 
in order. 

In February, mother came on to be with 
me in my confinement, which I expected in 
March. I had been very active and well, and 
was attending a course of chemical lectures 
delivered by Professor Griscomb^ in the hall 
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of the old City Hotel. It was a bitterly cold 
winter, but I did not seem to mind the ice or 
snow. 

Father Sturges had a very advantageous 
oflFer made him for his house in Pine Street, 
if he would give it up in February. This ht 
accepted. He and mother went to live at 
Brother Lothrop's, and Sister Abby and Sister 
Lucretia came to live with us; their furniture 
being stored until the first of May. My mother 
arrived on Friday, the fifth of February. 
Sisters Abby and Lucretia came Monday the 
eighth, and my daughter Virginia about nine 
o'clock Tuesday morning (very unexpected- 
ly), and soon after, the nurse. As I had 
attended Dr. Griscomb's lecture the night 
before, our friends were all greatly astonished, 
and my baby had rather a scanty outfit. It 
all came out right, however, and fortunately 
the large addition to my family consisted of 
very active, useful people, who all realized 
that one servant could not do all the work. I 
think I must have gained as well as young 
people usually do, for when my baby was 
about ten days old, my nurse was taken with 
hemorrhage of the lungs in the night, in my 
room, and after being bled, was removed to 
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another room and taken to her friends as soon 
as possible. Trained nurses were unknown 
in those days, and my mother and sisters felt 
it was useless to try and get another, as all I 
wanted was good care, which they were sure 
to give me. I think I was able to go down 
stairs at the end of the month and resume my 
housekeeping, — my sisters dividing with me 
the care of the baby. And here I will say 
that I never had a regular nurse until after my 
fourth child (Edward) was six months old. 

Lucretia came to me after my mother left, 
and Sister Olivia went to Plainfield in June, 
for the summer. I could not possibly have 
gotten along without the assistance of my dear 
little niece, as Father Sturges took a house 
the first of May, and my sisters went home, 
lyucretia was remarkably fond of children, and 
very nice, watchful, and trustworthy. I could 
leave my baby with her with perfect safety, 
and as she was very soon able to sit alone and 
play about the floor, I could pursue my work 
or give my orders, knowing that the baby 
would be well cared for. 

On the Fourth of July, we took an excur- 
sion down New York Bay in the great steamer, 
"Ben Franklin." There was a large, gay 
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company, and a band of music — too crowded 
and too hot for any comfort on deck, so we 
took refuge in the lower cabin, where it was 
cool, and my baby could play on the carpet ; 
and as I had my good servant Rebecca along, 
we had a pleasant day, but made up our minds 
that we would never do such a thing again as 
to go on an excursion with a baby. 

I think it was during July that we were 
invited to Mr. Roe's at Newburg, — going up 
the river on Friday, to stay over the Sabbath, 
On Monday, the weather being intensely hot, 
Mrs. Roe begged my husband to spare me for 
the week. I could do this, because our house 
was near father's, so that he could get his meals 
there ; and no one can tell what this week of 
rest was to me. My husband came up Satur- 
day night. The hot wave passed away, and 
we all returned to town on Monday. I have 
spoken of Mr. Roe's place, which was at that 
time one of the finest in Newburg, with a 
large garden and grounds in the rear, and 
approached in front from the lower street by 
a succession of terraces, with steps. A por- 
tico in front overlooked the Hudson all the 
way down to West Point, and all the bustle and 
dust of the town lay entirely below, on. the 
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river. Now, it seems in the heart of the city 
surrounded by buildings, and very disagree- 
able. 

I should have mentioned before this, the 
sad story of my uncle and aunt. When my 
mother left their house, which was quite a 
newly built one, my uncle had it thoroughly 
**set up," repaired and painted from top to 
bottom, and very prettily furnished. They 
purchased also new china and glass, all in 
excellent taste, and everything seemed as if 
they were now to live exactly as they had 
always wished. My uncle was not at all well, 
having had another attack of rheumatism, 
and early in June was confined some time to 
the house. He had been appointed attorney 
for the Corporation of New York, and his 
career as a lawyer had been remarkably suc- 
cessful. There was a case of some importance 
pending in one of the ward courts, where he 
felt he ought to speak ; so he took a carriage 
and drove over to Duane Street. As he closed 
his speech, he was observed to falter. A glass 
of wine and water was brought him; he was 
laid back upon one of the benches in the court 
room, and never spoke again. It was about 
noon. I had just nursed my baby, and laid 
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her down, when my servant Rebecca rushed 
into the room, crying out, " Mrs. Sturges, 
Mrs. Smith wishes you to come directly, for 
Mr. Smith is dead." I had only strength 
enough to say, "Go for Mr. Sturges." He 
came very soon with a carriage, and just as 
we turned the comer of Hudson Street in 
sight of the house, the lifeless body of my 
uncle was being borne in at the door. I found 
my poor aunt almost distracted, and my sister 
but very little better. The physicians supposed 
it to be a case of rheumatism striking to the 
heart or the brain. My aunt had a few kind 
neighbors, and my uncle's gentlemen friends 
gathered around, spoke of his talent and 
promise, and of his dying nobly at the post of 
duty; but there was little comfort in that for 
my poor aunt, for he was her all in all. The 
kind clergyman of St. John's parish visited 
Aunt. His funeral was attended at the house, 
and his body was laid in St. John's cemetery, 
as they were pew owners there. My aunt 
never seemed to wish to have it removed, and 
none in the family felt authorized to do this. 

This death made a sad change in many 
ways. My poor uncle, who was always enjoin- 
ing upon people to make their wills, had 
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never made one himself, and by the revised 
statutes of New York, (the revision was made 
while he was in the legislature) my grand- 
father became joint-heir with my aunt. This 
was a sore trial to her, and the ladies of the 
family all felt the wish that she should at 
least have the use of the whole as long as she 
lived. But my grandfather felt otherwise, and 
that the law should take its course. This 
gave my aunt the half of the personal pro- 
perty, which included the house in North 
Moore Street, which was on leased ground, 
with two other houses adjoining, and a valu- 
able pew in St. John's church. A brick store 
and large lot in Jay Street was real estate; 
of that she had a life interest in a third of 
the income. It was decided that everything 
should remain as it was for one year, and after 
that the removal and division was to take 
place. 

My sister remained with her, and was, I 
think, a great comfort, and my aunt and 
uncle's relatives visited her during the year. 
At the end of that time her New York home 
was broken up, and she removed to Norwich. 
She made her home at first with her married 
sister, interesting herself in the education of 
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their daughter. Later on, she removed to 
Bean Hill, a pleasant section of Norwich, 
where she lived with her aged parents until 
their death, and inherited the place. After 
their death, she took a lady companion and 
ended her days there, living until she was 
over eighty years old. I missed my aunt's 
family very much; it was the only household 
in New York where there were any of my own 
kindred, and my Sister Elizabeth, after this, 
had to take board in the neighborhood of the 
school. 

In our own family, the only important 
events of the next three years were the death 
of dear, good Father Sturges and Mr. Bennett. 
I ought to say here with regard to father and 
mother, that after leaving Pine Street, they 
took a house in Duane Street belonging to an 
aged couple who were to board with them for 
the rent, while they were to take a few select 
boarders. This, it was thought, would give 
them a smaller household and less care, as 
they took a more lucrative class of boarders. 
This arrangement, however, lasted not more 
than a year. Father's health failed the second 
summer. Mother took* him to Fairfield, to 
the old homestead, where he continued to 
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decline, and died in the autumn, surrounded 
by his dear friends. An arrangement had 
been made for them in the spring, my husband 
purchasing a vessel, and Brother Lothrop 
managing the business, and the avails of this 
vessel being appropriated to the support of 
father and his family. They took part of a 
house with a relative in Allen Street, which 
they furnished, selling part of their boarding 
house furniture and retaining all they wanted 
for their personal use. This house was closed 
during the summer, but after father's death, 
mother with her two daughters returned to 
New York. They were all a great comfort to 
us, being always ready to come down and 
assist us whenever it was necessary. Their 
house was quite up town on the East side, but 
Brother Lothrop's family lived near them, 
and they had an excellent church in Allen 
Street. The pastor then was the Rev. Mr. 
White, and they all had great enjoyment in 
their church privileges. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CHOI.ERA SEASON AND SOUTHERN 
JOURNEY. 

In the spring of 1832, the cholera visited 
Europe in a fearful way ; was greatly talked 
about and dreaded in this country, and finally 
made its first appearance in Canada, in the 
month of June. 

On account of some wrong treatment on 
the part of our landlord, we found ourselves 
obliged to leave our pretty house in Beaver 
Street. It was in the month of April, and we 
had to take what we could get, which was a 
very small three-story house, with a narrow 
yard. No. 30 Whitehall Street, comer of Pearl. 
The only redeeming thing about it was that 
the street was wide, and we were within one 
block of the Battery, which was then a most 
charming, shady place, and as much the 
resort of ladies and children as the Central 
Park is now. Our two little girls, Olivia and 
Lucretia, could lead Virginia down there, take 
137 
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their jumping ropes, and have a nice frolic. 
This certainly was sometimes worth a great 
deal, as our house was most contracted and 
uncomfortable. 

New York had no sewers at this date, and 
all water and slops had to be taken out at a 
side gate and emptied into the street, while 
the deposits in the rear yard had to be taken 
off every week by night carts, and the men 
who collected them were obliged to go through 
our yard to reach those of our two neighbors, 
which were above. Of course, after the alarm 
about cholera, the gutters were washed and 
carefully strewed with lime ; but no wonder 
we were all ready for cholera, for we had no 
water for cleansing, except by the bucketfuU 
taken from our cistern, or a comer pump one 
or two blocks off. It was a sad problem we 
had to solve that season. 

I had a pleasant visit early in June to my 
friends, the Weeds, in Troy, which gave me 
a week of rest and refreshment ; while Sister 
Elizabeth staid with my husband and took 
charge of Virginia. 

When the cholera at last appeared, — ^first on 
the borders of Lake Champlain, and like an 
invisible fiend traveled slowly down the 
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borders of the lake toward New York, — ^it 
was decided among us that all of the several 
families who could leave the city should do so. 
My mother came and took my little sister 
home to Plainfield. Sister Elizabeth followed 
as soon as she was released from school, which 
was broken up earlier than usual. Sister 
Lockwood closed her house and took her 
three little boys with her to Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, where many of the relatives on 
both sides lived. Brother Lothrop was build- 
ing a vessel at Madison on the Sound that 
summer, so he closed his house and took board 
for his whole family in an airy, healthful place. 
Sister Bennet took her daughters, Mary and 
Harriet, with little John, who was about four 
years old, to Southport, where she at first 
boarded in the old homestead with her cousins; 
but as weeks went on, she found it would be 
less expensive to keep house, so they let her 
have rooms, and the neighbors lent household 
articles for her use, and there she spent the 
summer. 

Our sisters, Abby and Lucretia, were heart- 
ily welcomed among their numerous relatives 
in and around Glastonbury. 

Mr. Reed was very much broken in health 
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that spring. His beautiful home, No. 13 
Greenwich Street, was not quite finished, but 
they gave up the spacious house, which they 
occupied when I was married, sold most of 
their heavy furniture, and took rooms in the 
old City Hotel, which was in Broadway about 
one block above Trinity. He had taken cold 
going into the cellars and directing about the 
water works of his new house. His daughter, 
Mary, who had married Mr. Puller the Novem- 
ber previous, was with them. I am not sure 
but Catharine and Charlie were sent out of 
town. There was nothing for my husband 
and myself to do but to remain in New York, 
Mother said she would stay with us, and die, 
if it should be so ordered. 

Lucretia Bennett was already a member of 
our family, — ^indeed I could not spare her. 
Josiah had entered the store as a clerk that 
spring, so he too must stay, and we formed 
one family, with one old colored woman, who 
could do the rough work; and a washerwoman 
to come two days in the week. We did our 
own chamber work. I superintended all the 
cooking, that everything should be good and 
wholesome, and made and baked all the bread 
and cake which was eaten in the house, and a 
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little later on, the yeast also, for the bakeries 
were closed, so that we had to send a long 
distance if we bought it I think we make a 
great mistake in limiting ourselves in our diet 
to so few articles, — bread and butter, lamb and 
rice, with a few potatoes. We ought to have 
eaten a little of all the healthful fruit and 
vegetables which the market afforded. As it 
was, we oftentimes loathed our food and wasted 
away in flesh and strength. 

As the disease progressed, one house after 
another was closed, until we could see lights 
glimmering in only three or four houses down 
each street in an evening. Tufts of grass 
began to grow all through our street, and it 
was so quiet that we could hear the steady 
tramp of the men past our house, who bore the 
sick ones, that were picked up, to the hospital. 
My husband was kept busy, as the merchants 
from other towns sent their orders for goods to 
reliable houses, not being willing to come 
themselves. After all, we had much to be 
thankful for. We were none of us really ill, 
except my dear little daughter. She was 
taken early in the morning with the disease, 
and it was nearly noon before we succeeded in 
getting a doctor. She was in dreadful suffer- 
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ing, but the liot fomentations of brandy with 
laudanum, with other remedies availed, so that 
within twenty-four hours she was out of dan- 
ger, but so reduced in strength that she did 
not get upon her feet again until we took her 
out of town across the Jersey ferry, where she 
could breathe the fresh air and stand on the 
green grass. 

Once during that dreadful time, we took the 
children on the Staten Island boat, and went 
down to the old Quarantine ground. The sail 
was very refreshing, and it was delightful and 
green there. A troupe of singers for the 
Italian opera had arrived, and stopped there, 
as there was no such thing open as a place of 
amusement I forget which troupe it was, 
but we saw several of them lying around on 
the grass. 

I think when at its height, we had three or 
four hundred cases a day, and as the doctors 
did not know how to manage it then as well 
as afterwards, the proportion of deaths was 
very large. 

I have said there were no places of amuse- 
ment open, neither were there any churches in 
the evening. Prayer meetings and lectures of 
all the churches that remained open were held 
in the day time. 
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I think it might have been in July, that Mr. 
Reed moved into his new house, and soon 
after, his eldest grandson, George Fuller, was 
bom. Mrs. Fuller was quite ill, but as she 
recovered, and the baby was a nice one, the 
event lightened our hearts a little. 

I think our first visitor from out of town 
was Brother Lothrop. It was a joyful meet- 
ing, and we kept him with us. He said he 
had not tasted such good bread and butter all 
summer. The epidemic was then subsiding 
and we had lost all dread of it. In Septem- 
ber, people began to come back. 

One warm evening, about this time, we 
were startled by a quick knock at the door. 
I was sitting at the piano playing and sing- 
ing; the room was lighted, and the windows 
open; it was our good old landlord, John 
I^ang, editor of the New York Gazette. He 
said the house looked so bright and cheerful 
he could not help coming in to introduce 
himself, — as I had never known him. He 
came the next -day and brought his wife and 
daughter, and this was the beginning of a 
charming friendship. They lived in the block 
below us. As an editor, he received all the 
new publications of the day. They had a 
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beautiful English piano; a centre table ar- 
ranged in compartments for a fine collection 
of shells ; and it was here I first saw " Audu- 
bon's Birds," life size, then just published. 
The number of copies was limited, and the 
work very expensive. Miss Sarah Lang was 
then one of the beauties of New York. She 
was near Sister Elizabeth's age, and they 
afterwards became much attached to each 
other. 

The re-union of families that autumn, es- 
pecially where there was no '' missing link " 
of the chain, was very delightful. 

I was so much reduced in strength that rid- 
ing on horseback was recommended, and I at 
once attended Roulston's riding school ; and 
as Miss Lang was a favorite pupil, I was prop- 
erly introduced, and we went together quite 
regularly. I will just say here that old Roul- 
ston was the riding master for both Boston and 
New York, and I have never since seen a rid- 
ing school where things were more beautifully 
regulated. I think this was a great source of 
health, as well as of enjoyment to both my 
husband and myself, as he went evenings, 
when there were classes for gentlemen. Even- 
ing-parties were sometimes made up for both 
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ladies and gentlemen, when they rode to- 
gether, and had refreshments afterward. Mr. 
Reed's daughters, especially Catharine, en- 
joyed all these things very much. 

In the month of November, Mr. Reed, ap- 
preciating the confinement my husband had 
undergone, proposed that he should go South 
on a business trip and take me with him, the 
expenses of the trip to be defrayed by the 
firm. They had customers and correspondents 
in all the principal Southern cities, and travel- 
ing was stili, especially in the South, a tedious 
affair. We left home the last of November, 
and did not return until the first of February. 
It will be remembered that this was the season 
that " Nullification " was first attempted in 
South Carolina, and our President, General 
Jackson, ordered the gun-boats into Charleston 
harbor to bombard the city if anything of the 
kind was persisted in. 

There had been some important changes in 
the mode of travel since I made my last jour- 
ney from Virginia : the Camden and Amboy 
Railway had been built, but the cars were 
drawn by horses: We took the steamboat 
from New York to Amboy, as formerly — the 
cars to Camden, and the steamboat to Phila- 
delphia. 
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We Stopped in Philadelphia, went about 
the city and visited some of the old customers 
of the firm, one of whom was connected with 
the anthracite coal mines, and showed us 
beautiful specimens of di£ferent kinds of coal, 
also pieces containing impressions of ferns, 
which were found in the mines. Anthracite 
was still a new thing, and Philadelphia was its 
fountain head. 

We made very little stop at Baltimore or 
Washington going down. We left Philadel- 
phia by boat, as formerly, landing at New- 
castle, and taking a railway which had been 
built across to Frenchtown, instead of the old 
post-coaches. Here, for the first time, we 
traveled in cars propelled by steam. These 
first coaches were similar to the English ones, 
divided into compartments, and the passengers 
sat facing each other, as in a stage coach. The 
gentlemen, with their watches in their hands, 
counted the mile stones, expressing their ad- 
miration when a mile was accomplished in 
three minutes. The people came out in num- 
bers at the stations to see the wonderful cars, 
and the poor horses and cows in the fields 
by the roadside, raced around, tossing up 
their heels and bellowing like mad creatures. 
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I think we all felt a sort of awe and astounding 
reverence at being whirled along in such a 
way, which nothing excites in us now, because 
we have lived so long in an age of wonders. 
At Baltimore, we took the old post-coaches, as 
usual. Beyond Washington, we took the 
steamboat on the Potomac to Acquia Creek, 
and the stage to Fredericksburg. 

We received a most hospitable welcome 
there. Very few changes had taken place, 
except in the maturing of the children, — the 
marrying of some of the young people, and 
the birth of little ones. One of the happy 
changes I realized most was in the decided 
Christian character of some of my friends, 
who were very gay when I left them. 

My husband, finding the journey farther 
South would be a very fatiguing one for me, 
decided to leave me in Fredericksburg. One 
of my old friends consented to take me as a 
boarder, and from there I made my visits. 
One of these was at Port Tobago on the Rap- 
pahannock. 

My friend, Catharine Gray, had married an 
old and wealthy planter with a family of bright 
sons, the eldest nearly as old as herself. I 
went down the river in the boat which ran to 
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Baltimore. The weather was mild, although it 
was December, and the rain began to fall be- 
fore we were off Port Tobago. The boat lay 
to. I was wrapped in a blanket and put in 
one boat, at the same time that a large one, 
manned by blacks, put off from shore. We 
met half way, and I with my carpet-bag was 
transferred and taken to shore, — walked up the 
bank and across the grounds, and found my- 
self in a gay company assembled at Mr. War- 
ing's for the Christmas holidays. It was a 
merry company, — ^and a wide open Virginia 
mansion, with a broad hall through the cen- 
tre; rooms on each side, large fireplaces with 
blazing fires, and the doors never shut. The 
kitchen and the slaves' quarters made quite a 
village round the house. There was a pro- 
fusion of everything good on the table, where 
fourteen or fifteen sat down every day. There 
were boating and walking outside, and read- 
ing, singing, battledoor, and making molasses 
candy, inside. Mrs. Waring had a little baby 
six weeks old, and as it was thought she was 
not strong enough to nurse it entirely, a black 
woman from among the slaves was called in 
every day to nurse it once or twice. The bay 
was a very fine one for fishing, and we went out 
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in a boat to see the slaves draw the seine, 
which brought up all sorts of "creeping 
things" besides the fish. I remained here 
until after the New Year, returning to Fred- 
ericksburg in a private carriage with one of 
Mrs. Waring's relatives. 

After this, I made an excursion in Spottsyl- 
vania County, to see one of my friends who 
had married Dr. HoUaday. She had three 
children. I went in a private carriage with 
her sister, who told me beforehand, I would be 
shocked at the way her boys talked, as they 
would use the negro slang. This was all very 
true, and I had everywhere to lament the in- 
fluence of slavery, and to feel thankful that 
my lot was forever cast beyond its bounds. I 
think the good people even then realized that 
it was a curse that they would gladly be rid of. 

I was much gratified while in Fredericks- 
burg to be told that my mother (Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Cady) was a public benefactress in 
leaving behind her in Virginia receipts for 
dyeing colors for carpets and rugs, and train- 
ing a woman in the best mode for weaving 
striped carpets, which were at that time the 
handsomest carpets manufactured in this 
country. 
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I think my husband was absent from me 
about a month, and returned in January, look- 
ing very stout and well, though he had en- 
dured many hardships in traveling. 

The Nullification excitement had subsided 
in Charleston when he was there, but he heard 
some of the young men talking about it, and 
saying it seemed the old President really 
thought they meant to fight. This was un- 
doubtedly in allusion to President Jackson's 
ordering the gun-boats to Charleston to bom- 
bard it if they continued rebellious. 

My husband and self passed a pleasant week 
together in Fredericksburg. There were some 
who remembered him, and many more who 
remembered and esteemed Brother Lothrop, 
who had made his first profession of religion 
in the Presbyterian church there, and had, 
with other young men, taught a Sunday school 
in Stafford County, across the river, which then 
seemed a most God forsaken place, — ^very few 
of the white inhabitants knowing even how 
to read. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WASHINGTON IN 1833. ^OME LIFE IN 
GREENWICH STREET. 

The lovely weather of the Christmas holi- 
days was succeeded by bitter cold. The Rap- 
pahannock closed up, and^ even the Potomac 
was so filled with ice that the Washington 
boat stopped running, and we travelers were 
obliged to depend upon the stages running 
between Richmond and Washington. The 
^Richmond stage called for us at three o'clock 
in the morning. We took the last vacant 
seats, (there was one lady besides myself) 
and ploughed slowly along over the hills of 
Stafford County. Everybody was very sleepy, 
but before it was quite light, the gentlemen 
began to talk. One was a Charlottesville pro- 
fessor, and a discussion took place between 
the professor and another gentleman, as to the 
naming of Washington's seat. Mount Vernon. 
It was funny to hear people talk without see- 
ing their faces. The young lady by my side, 
151 
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I afterwards found was engaged to be married 
to a young gentleman who accompanied her, 
and they were just returning to Baltimore 
from a visit among his friends. The Reverend 
Mr, Spicer, of the Methodist church in Balti- 
more, was also one of our fellow travelers, and 
the young gentleman signified to him that ere 
long they would require his services. 

We stopped somewhere for breakfast and 
dinner, changing horses from time to time, but 
it was a weary ride. Sometimes when the stage 
sunk too deep, the gentlemen would all get out 
and walk, leaving the young lady and myself. 
If the stage stuck in the mud, the passengers 
were expected to assist in prying it out with a 
rail. When the road became a little better, 
they would stop, first scrape off one foot, and 
put it on the step, and then the other, until 
all were in. 

We did not reach Alexandria until long 
after dark, stopping at the little stage-house 
near the long Washington bridge. We were 
told that the ice and freshet had carried away 
the centre of the bridge, but that if we would 
walk out to the end of the break, go down a 
flight of steps, walk across a raft, and ascend 
on the other side, we would find a stage await- 
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ing US which would get us to the hotel about 
nine o'clock. My husband and self with sev- 
eral others started together. It was a dark 
night and bitterly cold, and as we looked down 
the chasm and saw the foaming waters dashing 
over, the raft, we felt it was too dangerous and 
turned back, as did most of our fellow passen- 
gers, returning to the little inn by the river 
side, where the next question was supper and 
lodging. A bright fire was burning, which 
we gladly surrounded, hanging extra cloaks 
on chairs to keep the wind from our backs. 
They gave us a hot and fairly good supper. 
We had to go through an open piazza to reach 
the dining room, and when it came bed-time, 
a little 7x9 room was allotted to the young 
lady and myself, where we gladly put on our 
wrappers and lay down side by side. The 
gentlemen were all put in one room, — ^my 
husband with the fianc^ of the young lady. I 
fancy we all slept well, and next morning, after 
breakfast, the stage was ready to take us over 
to Washington. As we went out on the end 
of the broken bridge, we shuddered to see 
where we had stood in the dark the night be- 
fore, — ^it was bad enough in the sunshine of a 
quiet winter morning to go down the slippery 
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steps, cross the raft, and climb upon the other 
side. 

The stage took us to Gadsby's, the only 
large fine hotel which was in Washington at 
that time. It was built around three sides of 
a court We had rooms on the extreme end, 
and always had to go into an open piazza to 
reach the dining room. The rooms opposite 
ours were occupied by the then celebrated 
actress, Fanny Kemble, and her father, also 
famous in the same line. I think their meals 
were served in their room, but we saw her 
daily going out and in. She was very fond of 
riding and a very fine horse-woman. A crowd 
always assembled around the door to see her 
go out 

This was a most interesting time to be in 
Washington, (February, 1833) and we had a 
most enjoyable visit of a week or ten days, 
going daily to the House of Representatives, 
and seeing and hearing the great men who 
were our statesmen at that time : Daniel Web- 
ster and John Quincy Adams, from Massachu- 
setts; John C. Calhoun, from South Carolina; 
Henry Clay, from Kentucky ; Poindexter, 
Haynes, and others of lesser note. The Nul- 
lification fever had not entirely subsided, and 
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there were many sharp and interesting de- 
bates. I distinctly remember John Qnincy 
Adams' placid demeanor, Webster's grand, 
majestic head and form, and Calhoun's sharp 
eye, overhanging brow, and face, white with 
excitement when he spoke, and Henry Clay's 
eloquent speech in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The old library of the Capitol was a very 
pleasant place of resort in the morning. There 
were tables with large books of engravings 
laid out for visitors to look over. This was 
often done so carelessly that many were badly 
torn. 

This visit in Washington was the crowning 
event of our trip, as we made but a short stay 
in Philadelphia. We were truly glad to reach 
home and find all well, and we, ourselves, were 
ready to enter with fresh strength and vigor 
upon our home duties. Mother and sisters 
Abby and Lucretia returned to their own 
home, and Sister Elizabeth to Plainfield, where 
she and Miss Pierce soon opened a school for 
the young ladies of that place, which was very 
popular and well attended. 

For ourselves, we were obliged to set about 
immediately looking for a home. Mr. Reed 
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was anxious to have us in Greenwich Street 
near him. A large three-story house with a 
wing, occupied by Samuel Rowland, was just 
vacated, and I went to look at it My heart 
sunk at the thought of such an establishment 
In vain Mr. Reed represented that we could 
shut up the part of the house we did not want 
I did not feel willing to do this, and fortu- 
nately a smaller house was vacated, nearly 
opposite the Reed's, which suited us exactly. 
It was full twenty-five feet in width, and the 
lot extended through to the river, with only a 
street between it and our back gate. The 
house was only two stories in height, but had 
an ample third story, with four rooms and 
dormer windows, the rear ones looking over to 
Jersey and down to the Narrows, and the front 
beautifully shaded by two large elm trees. 
The house, with one adjoining, had been occu- 
pied by two sisters and kept in beautiful 
order. When one of the sisters moved, it was 
taken by a young Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop, who 
put down new Brussels carpet and oilcloth 
through the parlors and halls, and red India 
satin curtains to the windows, back and front 
As they had not used these articles quite a 
year, and wished to sell them, we were glad 
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to take them at a reduction in the price; and 
this purchase furnished us with good and 
handsome carpet and curtains for the eleven 
succeeding years that we spent in that house. 
They were years of prosperity and happiness, 
and four of my children were bom here. It 
was like being moved into a little Eden. A 
large apricot tree, also a peach tree, gave us 
fruit several seasons ; while lilacs, snowballs, 
syringas and rose bushes gave us ample assort- 
ment of shrubbery. Lucretia and Virginia 
were almost wild with delight. 

The fatigue of the removal was something 
terrible. My husband was too busy to help at 
all, and it so happened that not one of the sis- 
ters was -situated just then so that they could 
come to me; but I was carried through that, 
as well as many other periods of trial, and my 
son, Frederick, was bom safely on the first 
day of June. The little fellow came very 
near dying, was black and blue, and slept a 
fortnight, except when he was nursing. But 
I had an excellent nurse, and we were both 
carried through well. How thankful I was, 
and how proud of my boy I He was a hearty, 
good, little fellow, and I did not feel half the 
care about him that I did about Virginia, who 
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was much more delicate, Virginia was very 
happy and very fond of the new baby, and was 
never at all jealous, though she had been for 
nearly three years and a half the only one. 

Our life at this time was a very busy, but a 
very happy one. We had a good deal of com- 
pany in a quiet way. My cousins, the Weeds, 
generally came down once or twice in the 
year, making my house their home, shopping 
and visiting amongst us. During these years, 
Mr. Reed was entertaining in beautiful style. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fuller took a large house in the 
block above, formerly occupied by Mrs. Mc 
Gregor. Catharine married Mr. Theodore 
Allen, the nephew of the first Mrs. James 
Brown. The wedding was a quiet one, as both 
she and her mother had just recovered from 
scarlet fever. By Mr. Reed's request, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen remained with them. 

Mr. Reed had conceived the idea of a picture 
gallery in his new house, and as Mr. Allen 
was a connoisseur in everything of that kind, 
he was a great assistance to him. Mr. Reed's 
first essay was with Michael Paff, the princi- 
pal " old picture " dealer of that period in New 
York. A few old pictures were purchased, 
but Mr. Reed had too much intuitive good 
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sense to be taken in by such " old pictures" 
as were on sale at that period of our country's 
history, and he soon began to look around 
among our own artists, sought their personal 
acquaintance and examined their works and 
purchased with great good taste and judgment. 
Thomas Cole had just returned from Europe, 
and one of his Italian studies, quite a large 
picture, which is now in the Historical So- 
ciety, was one of the first pictures purchased 
by Mr. Reed for his collection. To these 
were added the works of A. B. Durand, Wm. 
S. Mount, Henry Inman, Flagg, and others. 
It is needless for me to enumerate these, as 
they still hang in the gallery of the New York 
Historical Society. The five pictures of 
Cole's, " Course of Empire," were undoubt- 
edly the gems of the collection. It was a 
$5,000 order, — ^the largest ever given to an 
American artist before that time. "Audubon's 
Birds " and the large books of the galleries of 
"The Louvre," "Dresden," etc., were soon 
added. 

A fine collection of minerals was purchased 
from Baron Lederer, the German Consul, who 
was leaving to return home. These were ar- 
ranged in low cabinets in one gallery, and the 
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pictures hung above; while in the other, sim- 
ilar cabinets were filled with shells, — a large 
order having been sent to the East Indies first, 
and then added to from time to time, Mr. 
Allen had them all arranged on plaster casts, 
numbered and classified. The g^leries were 
carpeted with crimson; long, low mahogany 
tables were placed in the centre, where the 
large books of engravings could be conven* 
iently laid and examined. One of these with 
a small, revolving table, for the same purpose, 
is now in the possession of Mrs. Frederick 
Sturges, also some of the old mahogany chairs, 
and a beautiful dinner set in French china. 

It seemed as if an immense deal was crowded 
into a very few years at that time, and we 
young people, in our modest little house 
across the way, had the full benefit of it all, 
without any of the care and trouble, and I 
think our good friend, Mr. Reed, was always 
happy in having our interest and sympathy, — 
always telling us when he got a new picture, 
or an accession to his other collections, and 
we, on our part, contributed to his enjoyment 
in the way of music. 

My husband, happily for me, was very fond 
of music, and played a little on the flute when 
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we were first married. I persuaded him to 
study the rules with me, particularly " time," 
and to have a master for the flute. He, on 
his part, wished me to have one for the voice, 
especially as he overheard one of his gentle- 
men friends say one evening that mine " was 
good old-fashioned Presbyterian singing." He 
wished, if I took lessons, that I should have 
the best master of the time, and as Charles E. 
Horn, who was both a composer and a singer 
in opera, having partially lost his voice by 
bronchitis, had retired from the stage and was 
taking pupils, I had the advantage of his 
training two or three winters. 

About this time we became acquainted with 
Stephen M. Chester, who was a beautiful bass 
singer; Arthur T. Jones, who had a lovely 
tenor voice, and his wife and her sister, first 
and second sopranos. These last were sisters 
of Theodore S. Fay, who was at that time one 
of our poets and novel writers, and editor of 
The Home Journal with Colonel Morris. We 
finally formed ourselves into a club, met regu- 
lary at each other's houses, practicing sacred 
music, songs, glees, duets, etc., together, and 
finally sending out to England for a^coUection 
of ** Glees," the like of which had never been 
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seen in this country before. This music was 
bound in volumes and fitted into boxes, which 
could be set upon a camage and taken wher- 
ever the entertertainment for the evening was 
held. Mr. Jones' and ours were duplicates. 
Mr. Chester also had a fine collection. My 
set is in the little comer cabinet in my parlor. 
Mr. Jones' set was purchased after his death 
by Wheeler De Forest, and given to his niece, 
who still has it 

It was a great enjoyment to Mr. Reed to at- 
tend our entertainments, where none but those 
who enjoyed music were invited, and a good 
supper crowned the whole. It was on one of 
these occasions that we all heard for the first 
time Schubert's superb composition, " The Erl 
King." It was sung and played in a masterly 
manner by Charles E. Horn, and listened to 
in breathless silence, which was first broken 
by Mr. Chester exclaiming, " What a tragedy I " 
It is always a subject of regret to me that this 
beautiful music is so seldom sung; perhaps 
very few can sing it as it ought to be. Another 
of Mr. Horn's splendid pieces was Beethoven's 
" Adelaide." He arranged the music to Eng- 
lish words, calling it " Rosalie." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GREAT FIRE OF 1835. 

I think it was the second winter of our Mu- 
sicales that the great fire of December, '35, 
took place. Sister Elizabeth had become a 
fixed member of our family. My dear little 
daughter Amelia was bom the fifth of July, 
1835, so at that time was five months old. 
The children were all in bed, and my hus- 
band had been playing on the flute, when 
we heard the alarm bell on the City Hall 
strike. My husband set the flute up in the 
comer, and said, "There is fire! I must go 
and see where it is." It was about nine 
o'clock. My sister and self sat on, but very 
soon found by the light outside, that the fire 
was spreading with fearful rapidity. We had 
the servants bring up fresh coal for the hall 
stove and the parlor fire, and then sent them 
to bed. We sat wearily on, till it seemed as if 
the heavens were in a blaze. We could hear the 
roar of the fire, and noise of wagons conveying 
163 
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goods to places of safety. As we looked out in 
the rear, the North River and the buildings in 
Jersey City looked almost as if they were in a 
blaze. At two o'clock, a quick step and a ring 
at the door, one of the clerks came to tell us that 
the books of the firm had been brought over to 
Mr. Reed's house opposite, as the stores were 
in great danger, but were not burned yet. We 
replenished the fires. I went up and lay down 
by the side of my baby and nursed her and fell 
asleep. I was awakened by my husband com- 
ing into the room. The day had dawned. He 
was at the iron chest getting out insurance 
policies. He said they were removing goods 
onto vessels, drawing them out into the 
stream, and taking a marine insurance. At 
breakfast time the fire was still raging, and 
the weather was intensely cold. The author- 
ities had ordered the marines over from the 
Navy Yard with powder to blow up stores and 
form a breach. It was in this way the fire was 
finally arrested on one side, and on the other 
it burned entirely to the river, taking the 
whole portion of the city below Wall Street 
and up to Bond Street The insurance com- 
panies of the time were, I think, nearly all 
ruined. The Exchange was burnt, and many 
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banks. Our own church was burned, but the 
lecture room on the same lot was saved, and 
there we all gathered on the Sunday follow- 
ing, and heard Dr. Matthews read, " Our holy 
and our beautiful house, where our fathers 
worshipped is burned with fire, and all our 
pleasant places laid waste." 

It was a time of sore mourning and distress 
in New York. • People were ruined in various 
ways — ^some by loss of goods, others by stores, 
and others again by loss of insurance stock. 
The fire came within one block of my hus- 
band's store. It was on fire several times, but 
was extinguished. Brother Lothrop's was 
farther down and was burned. As he lived 
quite uptown, the alarm of fire did not reach 
him in the night The morning was bitterly 
cold, and he walked down later than usual. 
He called on Sister Lockwood and found, to 
his astonishment, that she had gone out. As 
he walked down William Street, he thought 
that the city had a strange, lonesome look, 
and as he went farther down, to his astonish- 
ment, he saw the masts of vessels, and reach- 
ing the comer of Wall Street, found every- 
thing gone to the water's edge. His partner 
and his nephew, Lothrop Lockwood, tad been 
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on the spot, and saved the books; but the 
store and its contents were burned. I will say 
here that Sister Lockwood had gone out to try 
and find some private opportunity of sending 
a letter to Fairfield, as the post office was 
burned and all the mails stopped for the time 
being. 

As the shock of the fire subsided, the buoy- 
ant spirit of New Yorkers arose, and the people 
began to talk of the great advantage it was to 
be to the city, which was to rise "like a 
Phoenix from her ashes." My old Grand- 
father Smith, with his common sense view of 
things, said if that were the case, all that New 
York people had to do was to burn their city 
up every now and then, and they would all 
grow rich. And the financial panic which 
followed showed the falsity of this public 
theory. 

And now a trial was awaiting us, and a 
crisis at hand, which at first seemed almost 
overwhelming,— our dear, good friend, Mr. 
Reed took a heavy cold the last of May. It 
was one of those wet, dreary springs, when it 
seemed as if the sun would never shine. His 
illness was a very suffering one, — ^pleuritic in 
its character, and his physicians belonged to 
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the old heroic class. The disease did not 
yield, and the more violent it became, the 
more severe was the treatment My husband 
would come in with a sad face, and say, " They 
have bled him again to-day, and he is no 
better." I went in to see him once; he was 
much wasted, and gasped out, " Oh ! Mrs. 
Sturges, I'm a poor, weak creature." And at 
last the morning came when the doctors were 
gathered around him in consultation, and he 
dropped away. They said the tiouble went to 
the heart; but years after, Mrs. Reed describ- 
ing his illness to Fred's wife, wound up by 
saying, "And so they killed him." Happily 
we live in a far more enlightened age, and 
such treatment would be viewed alike by the 
physicians of every school. 

My husband spoke feelingly of this crisis in 
his life at the dinner given him at Delmon- 
ico's on the occasion of his retiring from 
business. He always remembered the kind 
sympathy and consideration which he received 
from the older New York merchants. Happily 
for us, we had lived in a very quiet, inexpen- 
sive way. This had enabled my husband to 
accumulate a much larger capital than was 
generally supposed. The February previous to 
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Mr. Reed's death, they had taken into . part- 
nership Mrs. Reed's nephew, George Barker, 
and William Roe, — a son of our Newburg 
friends, — ^the firm being Reed, Sturges & Co, 
It was now changed to Sturges, Roe & Barker. 
The articles of partnership provided that three 
years should be allowed for the settlement of 
the business in case of the death of either of the 
partners. I will just say here, that at the end 
of that time the business was entirely settled 
up and the capital paid over to the heirs of 
Mr. Reed, with the exception of a mortgage of 
some $15,000 or $20,000, which was left upon 
the stores, by request of the family. This was 
doing remarkably well, especially considering 
the financial crisis they had to pass through. 
I ought to have said before this, that in the 
month of October Mr. Allen's health broke 
down, — ^his lungs were never strong, — I think 
he had hemorrhage. The doctors ordered him 
abroad. Catharine (Mrs. Allen) was still 
nursing her little boy, Jamie. They said she 
must leave her child if she went with her 
husband, so she weaned him, and they went in 
a sailing vessel. Soon after their departure, 
the little boy began to droop, lost his appetite, 
and seemed to pine for his parents. Every 
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nourishment was tried for him. I drew the 
milk from my own breast, and sent it over to 
try and tempt him. Sometimes when he 
heard a noise in the gallery which adjoined 
the nursery, or when a door opened suddenly,, 
he would raise his head and say, ** Papa," and 
then sink back with a look of disappointment, 
I do not recollect how long he lingered, but 
he died during the winter. 

It took a long time then to get across the 
Atlantic, and when they finally heard that 
their boy was gone, they felt that they could 
stay away no longer, and decided to return in 
the summer. Mr. Allen had rallied in health, 
and made many valuable purchases of engrav- 
ings, etc., for the gallery. The news of Mr. 
Reed's death could not possibly reach them 
before they left. They embarked in a sailing 
vessel, I think, the latter part of June, and did 
not reach the port of New York until August. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Fuller (Mrs. Allen^s 
sister), who was very delicate and much worn 
with her father's illness, decided to come up to 
Fairfield with her two children, George and 
Mary, to board with cousin David Burr Stur- 
ges, to live near us. 

I ought to have said that the spring before 
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the birth of Amelia, my husband purchased 
from cousin Hezekiah Sturges, the homestead 
belonging to his mother's brother, Dimon 
Sturges, at Mill Plain, Fairfield, and estab- 
lished his mother and sister there. It was a 
nice old-fashioned farmhouse, and I had come 
there with my children for the second season. 
It was a great comfort to both Mrs. Fuller and 
myself to be together. George Fuller was 
four years old, and Mary two. They had an 
excellent, reliable nurse, and Mrs. Fuller, who 
had her own carriage and horses with her, 
gained much in health and strength, enjoying 
our beach parties and the drives about the 
country, which were at that season always 
beautiful. 

As the time approached for Mrs. Allen to 
arrive, there was much anxiety as to the effect 
the news of her father's death would have 
upon her. When the vessel was finally re- 
ported below, Mr. Fuller's brother, Horace, 
was the only gentleman in town, and he went 
down to the quarantine to meet the vessel. 
Catharine sat upon deck and saw the boat put 
off from shore. Mr. Allen went forward to 
meet Mr. Fuller, and she could see by their 
countenances, as they stood and talked a few 
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moments, that something was the matter. 
When they told her they had bad news, she 
asked at once, " Is my mother dead ? " as Mrs. 
Reed was very delicate. Mr. Allen replied, 
"No; it is the greatest loss we conld any of us 
sustain. It is your father." 

Mrs. Fuller went down to meet her sister, 
who bore the sad trial with great fortitude. 
In about two or thre^ weeks, Mrs. Allen's 
eldest daughter, Katie, was bom, and this 
young life seemed to make up in some degree 
the loss they had sustained in the death of 
dear little Jamie. 

This was a season both of care and sadness 
to my husband. He was not well. Spoke 
often of pain in his side, and I think, was 
leeched or cupped for it. . He could only come 
in the country once a week, on Friday or Sat- 
urday. He and Mr. Fuller would come to- 
gether in the steamboat to Norwalk. Our old 
coachman, William Griffen, would take a fast 
horse and buggy over to them, in which they 
would drive, while William came in the regu- 
lar stage. 

In the autumn it was decided that Mrs. 
Reed with Mr. and Mrs. Allen should continue 
to keep up the New York establishment, but 
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in the course of the following year, Mr. Allen ' 
purchased the beautiful place which was his 
father's at Hyde Park on the Hudson, where 
they removed, and this was their home during 
the rest of their lives. Mrs. Reed did not 
wish to live alone in New York. The gallery 
of pictures was too valuable to be retained by 
any one member of the family, so it was de- 
cided to sell the hou^e with the gallery of 
pictures. Mrs. Reed also removed to Hyde 
Park, and soon after built a house for herself 
on one end of Mr. Allen's estate. 

A year or two after, Mr. Fuller gave up his 
business, purchased the estate of Charles 
Kneeland, about two miles below Mr. Allen's 
place, and they too, left the city, — Mrs. 
Fuller's health being too delicate to make 
New York a permanent residence. 

The pictures of the Reed gallery were pur- 
chased from the family by collections among 
the merchants, and subscriptions of individuals, 
and they were given as a " Gallery of Fine 
Arts " for the City of New York. For some 
years they hung upon the walls of the old 
rooms of the National Academy, and were on 
exhibition during that part of the year that 
the National Exhibition was closed. My hits- 
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band was president until the time of his death. 
The pictures were deposited for safe keeping, 
and still hang in the rooms of the New York 
Historical Society.. The whole story would 
take up too much room here. I will only say 
that my husband continued his interest in art 
and the artists of New York, always ready 
with both advice and patronage, to further 
their interests. Both he and Mr. Reed were 
members of the old ** Sketch Club," and every 
winter the club met at their houses. Some- 
times the artists would draw sketches which 
were presented to their entertainer on their 
departure. This practice, however, was not 
a universal one, and was afterwards discon- 
tinued. 

It was before Mr. Reed's death that A. B. 
Durand went to Europe. He received com- 
missions for copying both from Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Sturges. My children will know the 
pictures he copied for us. 

I have spoken of Mother Sturges' removal 
to the country, and will just say here that she 
sat to A. B. Durand for her portrait just before 
leaving the city. This picture hangs over 
the sideboard in Fairfield, and is an excellent 
likeness. She never came to the city after 
this. 
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I think Sister Abby*s marriage to Mr. Jud- 
son Sturges was the next event of importance 
in our family. It did not take her far away 
from ns, as they lived in the house now occu- 
pied by Mrs. Clemens. But it was a sore trial 
to Sister Lucretia, and threw an additional 
weight of care upon her, as mother was grow- 
ing more feeble. The marriage took place in 
the autumn of 1837, ^^^ ^ ^7 Edward was a 
baby, I did not go up to it. In the summer of 
1838, Abby's son, Everett, was bom. 

It was in the next year that mother began 
seriously to decline. She had a severe cough 
night and morning, but kept around the 
house, only giving up all care to Sister Lu- 
cretia and myself; and in the fall, when we 
were all about to leave and waiting for the 
stage, my four children happened to seat 
themselves in a row, she cast a look over her 
spectacles, and said lovingly, "They have 
seated themselves so that I can look at them 
all together." I think she felt then it was the 
last time, and it was truly so, for although the 
older children did go to see her once more in 
June, just before she died, she never saw them 
all together again. She continued to decline 
through the winter, and was so feeble when 
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the summer opened, that I felt I ought not to 
go there with the younger children, and yet 
I needed a change. 

Virginia had been sent to her Aunt Eliza- 
beth, and attended Miss Pierce's school in 
Plainfield, and I followed her early in June. 

While I was here. Mother Sturges' death 
took place. The letter which my husband 
wrote telling me of it was never received, and 
the first thing I heard was that he was coming 
to Plainfield, bringing Sister Lucretia with 
him. She was so prostrated after mother's 
death, it seemed as if she felt that her life 
work was done. My husband talked with her, 
trying to impress on her mind that her home 
was always to be with us, and that she would 
be as necessary to us, as we would be to her. 
She was, of course, most lovingly received 
by my friends. I drove with her all about 
the country, and she finally returned home 
strengthened and refreshed, and ready to take 
up a new life with us and our family ; and 
she took charge of the housekeeping in the 
country home during that summer. I think 
I can truly say that she was always loved, 
cared for, and cherished to the day of her 
death. 
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My husband immediately employed an Eng- 
lish architect, Mr. Joseph C Wells, to draw 
plans for a new house. He had always ex- 
pected to build one, but said he should never 
do it as long as mother lived. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BUILDING OF '^THE COTTAGE,*' AT FAIR- 
FIELD. LIFE IN MURRAY STREET. 

And now I must go back for some two or 
three years: I think it was when Lucretia 
Bennet was fifteen years old — ^the winter after 
the great fire — ^that Sister Bennet had a vio- 
lent attack of pneumonia. Mary was then a 
pupil in Miss McClenachan's school, training 
for a teacher. Lucretia, who had been a mem- 
ber of my family from the time she was eight 
years old, was obliged to leave and go home.^ 
In the spring. Sister Bennet continued so 
feeble that my husband purchased a place in 
Fairfield — ^which he afterwards sold to John 
Buckingham — ^and she was removed there with 
her family. Her recovery was something 
wonderful. Mary opened a little private school, 
in which Hattie assisted her, and their life in 
Fairfield was a far happier and more healthful 
one than it could possibly be in New York. It 
was about this time that Mary and Hattie did 
177 
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the beautiful embroidery which still stands in 
the " blue room." As the house was a large 
one, Sister Lucretia went there as soon as it 
was decided to pull our old one down. 

As I knew we must be there a good deal dur- 
ing the building, I begged my husband to 
allow me to use the materials of the piazza — 
which had been put up new and was the whole 
length of the house — ^in building a bed-room 
on the end of Sister Bennet's kitchen, which 
should be ours when we were there. He de- 
murred a little at first at the expense, I told 
him I thought I could do it for sixty dollars^, 
and it did cost just that It held all the fur- 
niture we needed, and was a great comfort to 
us, as well as to Sister Bennet, when we had 
done with it. I hear people speak sometimes 
of the trouble of building houses, but for my 
part, I have often said, if I took as much 
comfort in living in my houses as I did in 
building them, I should be satisfied. 

My husband purchased the Sherwood place, 
across the road, which is now Fred's, and the 
old house, which then stood there, was used as 
a work-shop for the carpenters all winter. 
The cellars were dug and built in October, and 
the house raised during the excitement of the 
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campaign for the election of Harrison, 1840. 
At that time a " raising " was a great affair, 
and the neighbors all gathered to assist, and 
the raising supper was served in the old house. 
The frame was an uncommon one, and it was 
not finished the first day; so, that we had re- 
freshments for part of the workmen the second 
day. 

The winter was a favorable one. The house 
was covered and finished ready for the putting 
in of pantries and drawers the first of April, 
and then it was, I had so much enjojnnent 
going up and down, staying at Sister Bennet's 
with the girls, reading aloud while they 
worked on their embroidery, and going down 
to the house between times to give directions. 

Mr. Wells procured for us an English gar- 
dener to lay out the grounds, — Mr. Atkinson. 
He was a tall, stately man, of good education; 
he had been an officer in the English Marines, 
came of a good family, but was the " black 
sheep." He had decided talent for gardening. 
My husband often said he was quite sure 
persons would think Mr. Atkinson the master 
of the place. He had a second wife and a 
family of children; and the gardener's cottage 
on the hill was built for him. He was so 
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successful in laying out our place, that at the 
end of three years, my husband advised him 
to make it a profession. This he did; laid 
out the grounds around the cottages in Fair- 
field, worked for Mr. Ketchum on his beautiful 
place at Westport, and just before his death, 
laid out the grounds of Secretary Fish, at 
Garrisons. 

Our new place was a great source of enjoy- 
ment and recreation for my husband, and as I 
had an interval of five years between my 
children after Edward was bom, and had my 
good, reliable nurse, Ellen Woodhouse, I was 
quite free to go backward and forward between 
my city and country homes. 

At this time we settled into a routine of 
life which lasted twenty-six years; Sister 
Lucretia taking the entire charge of the 
country house during the winter, and I, in the 
summer. I am sure my children all remember 
with much pleasure the visits they made to 
Aunt Lucretia, the hearty welcome, the nice 
table covered with good things, and the orderly, 
well-regulated winter home. 

The new cottage was finished during the 
winter, and Sister Lucretia moved into it. In 
the May following, my fourth child, Arthur, 
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was bom in the old Greenwich Street house. 
My husband continued to be prospered in his 
business, and his merchant friends began to 
tell him that he ought to live in a better house* 
I think he felt this himself, yet he was too 
active a business man to feel that he could go 
far uptown. ' 

I ought here to mention some changes that 
had taken place in his firm ; Mr. Barker, one 
of his young partners, retired with a very 
nice little property, and Mr. Bennet, who had 
been in training some years, was taken into 
his place. It was also during our residence in 
Greenwich Street, that Mr. Arnold came to 
New York and entered the store, first as book- 
keeper. My own young brother, too, had 
been received as a clerk, and step by step was 
getting his business training. Mr. Roe, too, 
soon followed Mr. Barker's example, — ^retired 
from the firm and married a lovely wife. I 
believe his capital was well invested; and both 
these young men had fathers who were well 
off. I suppose they both felt that they had 
enough. It was during this period also, that 
Mr. Arnold married in Providence, and brought 
his wife to New York, and they for a short 
time lived next door to us in Greenwich Street. 
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My husband always deliberated carefully 
before making any important change. There 
was a fine block of houses built on the north 
side of Bond Street, east of Broadway. He 
took a carriage and drove uptown to look at a 
home there, — calculated the time it would 
take to go to and from business, and decided 
it would not answer. Columbia College then 
stood at the head of Park Place, with its open 
grounds and fine large trees. - The houses of 
the professors were either in the building or 
on the campus adjoining. Park Place and 
Barclay Street were filled with fine private 
residences. College Place, back of the College 
grounds, had also been built up in the same 
way. These houses were occupied by Mr. 
Aspinwall, Mr. Grinnell, Sidney Mason, and 
others. I think it was about '40 or '41 that 
the old brown-stone Presbyterian church was 
taken down stone by stone in Murray Street, 
and removed to Astor Place, leaving four good 
lots vacant. My husband bought one of these 
lots; Moses H. Grinnell, two; and a Pearl 
Street merchant, the fourth. Mr. Grinnell 
afterwards changed his mind and decided to 
remove entirely uptown. My husband took 
Mr. Grinnell's lots at the price which they all 
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brought, $6,000 apiece, — ^built a twenty-five 
foot house on one, which he sold to David 
Hale, editor of The Journal of Commerce. He 
took twenty-eight feet for his own house, 
building a smaller one, twenty-two feet wide 
for Mr. Bennet, — ^who was married just before 
we left Greenwich Street. These houses were 
all very nicely built of brick, with brown- 
stone finish, and every convenience which the 
introduction of the Croton water had brought. 
The situation was a charming one, — the open 
grounds of Columbia College in front, with 
large, old willow trees, giving a sunny, south- 
ern exposure, and free circulation of air. And 
yet the change in the city was so rapid at this 
period, and business closed in around us in 
such a way, that in seven years we were 
obliged to make another move, which was to 
Fourteenth Street, where we lived twenty 
years. 

Our seven years in Murray Street were not 
passed without important events. Our social 
circle was changed somewhat by our nearness 
to Columbia College. The president and pro- 
fessors had very pleasant receptions, to which 
my husband, and sometimes both of us, were 
invited. Virginia, too, began to come into 
society. 
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My son, Henry, was bom the last day of 
May, 1846, in Fairfield. As I had Sister 
Elizabeth to take charge of my city house, it 
was thought better for me to go to Fairfield 
before this event took place, as I should be 
likely to gain my strength sooner in the 
country. I had my same old nurse, and all 
went well. It seemed a little strange to take 
up the routine of a baby again, and we found 
we needed more room. It was at this time, 
the old nursery and bed-room adjoining were 
added. The summer altogether was a very 
pleasant one. After the New York house was 
closed. Sister Elizabeth came to spend the 
months of July and August with me, and take 
the place of Sister Lucretia, who, with Hattie 
Bennet, went out to Ohio. This was an 
eventful season in more ways than pne. Hattie 
formed the acquaintance of John Buckingham, 
which resulted in her marriage in the autumn 
of the next year. 

I ought to have spoken of the happy mar- 
riage of Mary Bennet, which took place the 
year after we were settled in our Fairfield 
house, to Mr. Robert Perry, of Black Rock. 
Robert lived in Bridgeport, where they began 
housekeeping, and it was there Lucretia met 
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Andrew De Forest, her future husband. Her 
marriage took place in the Fairfield cottage in 
the autumn of '44. 

It was during this visit of my Sister Eliza- 
beth in Fairfield that she renewed her ac- 
quaintance with Hamilton Murray. He came 
up on the boat with us to attend the marriage 
of his brother's second daughter, Maria Murray, 
to Cambridge Livingstone. My husband in- 
vited him to make our house his home during 
his stay. We attended the wedding in the 
little church at Gre€*nfield Hill. Her old 
grandmother, Mrs. Bronson, was wheeled into 
the church in her invalid chair and bestowed 
her blessing on the young couple. Hamilton 
came down and spent the nights at our house, 
which we all enjoyed very much, — ^he was so 
intelligent, kindly and courteous. The next 
winter he visited at our house frequently, and 
also came during the next summer, bringing 
his cousin. Miss Martha McClenachan, when 
my sister was visiting me. ' Still, no one sus- 
pected anything, as it was not imagined possi- 
ble for sister to get married, as her own mind 
seemed entirely made up against it How- 
ever, Mr. Murray made his wishes known to 
my mother and sister, and was accepted. It 
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was all kept very quiet, until the marriage of 
Hattie Bennet to Mr. Buckingham. This 
took place at the house of her brother in New 
York, and the families being all together 
there, we decided to announce that there was 
to be another marriage shortly in our family. 
There was great astonishment, and from that 
time the preparations went on rapidly. Mr. 
Murray's nephew, Bronson Murray, and my 
brother were the groomsmen, or ushers, as 
they are now called, and Virginia and Sarah 
Marsh — ^afterwards Mrs. Auchincloss — ^were 
the bridesmaids. The marriage ceremony 
(December 2d) was at eight p. m. ; about sixty 
or seventy of the near friends and relatives 
present, and the reception from half-past eight 
to eleven. As the circle on Mr. Murray's side 
was very large and quite diflFerent from ours, 
it was necessarily a large reception and con- 
sidered very beautiful for that time. There 
was a band of musicians on a broad stair behind 
a stained glass screen; they had wind instru- 
ments, and played beautiful operatic airs during 
nearly the whole evening. The bridal party 
dined with us next day, and left for Albany on 
the boat, as the river had not yet closed. 
They traveled to Syracuse by rail, and there 
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Mr. Murray's own carriage met them and took 
them to his home in Oswego. It was a great 
loss to my household, but my daughter Vir- 
ginia was nearly eighteen and able, in some 
respects, to take her aunt's place. 

I had another very important assistant in 
my household, in my good old nurse, Ellen 
Woodhouse. She had come to me nearly ten 
years before, when Edward was only six 
months old, and combined in a wonderful 
degree the nursing of the children with the 
keeping in order of the part of the household 
above stairs. I was always sure my pantries 
and drawers were straight while Ellen was 
around. She had taken care of Arthur during 
his infancy in the most devoted manner ; in- 
deed, he was always her especial idol. At 
this time, Henry was her nursling. I think 
she was always rather proud of his good looks, 
though she never loved him as she did Arthur. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

REMOVAL TO FOURTEENTH STREET. 
JENNY UND'S TOUR. 

In the course of two or three years, we 
found that things in our neighborhood were 
not to remain the same, A block of brick 
buildings was put up opposite us on the Co- 
lumbia College grounds, including a small 
hotel on the comer of Church and Murray 
Streets. Dear, good, old Dr. Bethune and his 
wife boarded here during the winter, and our 
evenings were sometimes enlivened by his 
presence. In our rear, on Warren[Street, some 
of the buildings were occupied as German 
boarding houses, whose inmates were noisy 
and disagreeable in many ways. All this 
made us feel that we must soon make another 
move, and a new house built and occupied by 
Mr. Frederic Foster being oflfered for sale. No. 
5 East Fourteenth Street (1850), we went to 
look at it. Our house was immediately sold 

as a boarding house, at my husband's price, I 
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think $25,000, which would seem fabulously 
small now, as it was admirably built in every 
respect, and finished in the best manner; 28 feet 
wide, the main house, I think, 60 feet deep, 
and the wing 30; two very large parlors, with 
dining-room and nursery in the wing, — 'with 
every convenience of water-works and pantries. 
Our furniture, which was very nice, was dis- 
tributed among the establishments, where it 
was put in perfect repair and stored until 
the autumn. Mr. Bennet, who lived next 
door and had no family, gave up his third story 
for us to store our beds, bedding, and carpets 
in, as well as a room for us to sleep in when 
we were in town, that we furnished. 

I will just name here that Aunt Baton's 
eldest daughter, Mary, spent six months of 
this winter with us, under the best medical 
care. She had taken a cold in the autumn, 
and died of a slow decline in about two years. 
I think this winter in New York was the 
means of prolonging her valuable life. She 
was the last survivor of my Aunt Eaton's 
daughters, and two of the little granddaughters 
were under her especial care — one being 
motherless. 

Of course, Fairfield was our only home 
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during the whole of that summer and autumn. 
Frederic had entered the store as a clerk, and 
boarded at Mr. Bennet's. Edward and Arthur 
attended Mr. Bacon's school and boarded with 
him during the spring and autumn terms of 
their school, coming to Fairfield on Friday 
afternoon and returning early Monday morn- 
ing. Amelia also boarded with Miss Green, 
coming to Fairfield in the same way. It was 
a merry coming and going, as they sometimes 
brought young companions with them to visit 
over the Sabbath, and the early breakfast by 
candle light Monday mornings, and the getting 
ofiF to the early train were always admirably 
managed by our good Ellen. 

One of the memorable events of this season 
was the arrival of Jenny Lind in this country. 
She had been advertised by Bamum in a way 
which put the whole country on the qui mve^ 
and her debut in Castle Garden was a tremen- 
dous success. My husband and Fred were the 
only ones of our family who were present. 
When the former came up to Fairfield, he 
seemed afraid of saying too much, but decided 
that Virginia and I must go down to her next 
concert. I will not attempt to describe the 
brilliant array of New York society which 
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greeted her on this second night, or the over- 
whelming enthusiasm of the great audience 
which filled every part of Castle Garden. No 
other building in New York would hold the 
audiences which thronged to hear her, and an 
immense hall was built opening into Broadway 
in the centre of the block below Amity Street. 
This was made more commodious and beauti- 
ful than anything of the kind at that time in 
New York. It was simply built, with a dress 
circle around the whole building, with gilded 
railings, — a spacious platform for the orches- 
tra, which was handsomely decorated, with a 
good portrait of Jenny Lind on the centre of 
the wall in the rear. It was handsomely 
frescoed, and had spacious doors, making a 
tasteful, beautiful audience hall. Bamum 
regulated everything in the most admirable 
manner as to the sale of tickets and the en- 
trance and egress of the company. The 
leaders of the orchestra came out from Eng- 
land. Jules Benedict was then in his prime, 
and her first tenor, Belletti, — a charming 
singer ; and she seemed to shed around her 
through the whole orchestra an inspiration, 
which it is impossible to describe. My hus- 
band was so enthusiastic that he wished that 
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every one who loved music to share his en- 
joyment, and was most liberal in his bestowal 
of tickets upon us all, as well as friends out- 
side of the family. I shall always feel that 
the singing of Jenny Lind was one of the 
great treats of my life, and although I have 
heard most of the good talent in this and 
other countries, nothing ever quite equalled 
her in my estimation. There was a pouring 
out of joyousness, of volume, of flexibility of 
voice, seeming as if nothing was too much for 
her to do, which I have never heard equalled 
in any one. 

We did not get into our new house in Four- 
teenth Street until December, and then only 
occupied the two front parlors, as the carpen- 
ters were not out of our dining room and 
library until some time in February. But as 
we had a very spacious and handsome front 
basement, which we used as a dining room, we 
were quite comfortable and satisfied to "bide 
our time." 

We were having a good deal of music 
among ourselves, always having one or two 
masters in the house every winter; my daugh- 
ters taking regular lessons, both in singing and 
on the piano. There was a company of young 
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gentlemen who, with my dear and only brother, 
were all charming singers, both of sacred 
music and English glees, trios, songs, etc. 

I will just observe here that our married life 
for twenty years had been wonderfully free 
from deep sorrow or bereavement of any kind. 
The deaths of Father and Mother Sturges in 
the earlier years, as both were aged and infirm, 
seemed only in the course of nature. Dear 
Sister Lockwood was taken from us during 
the winter preceding our removal from Murray 
Street. She was mourned for by every mem- 
ber of the family, even the little children; but 
she was getting old and infirm, and we all felt 
she had gone to be with her Saviour. Her 
loss was felt deepest by her three sons and my 
dear brother, for whom she always made a 
pleasant home, taking one or two of their 
friends, in addition, to make up a pleasant 
family. Of these, I remember a young Mr. 
Carlisle, and the eldest son of the artist A. B. 
Durand. Of these six young men, Mr. Durand 
is the only survivor, and five of them died 
within a period of eight years after Mrs. Lock- 
wood's death. The youngest of her sons 
married a daughter of Chancellor Ferris of 
the New York University; they had two sons, 
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one of whom died in infancy, before his father; 
the other is my dear nephew, Ferris Lockwood, 
who, with his mother make such valuable 
members of our present family circle. Sister 
Lockwood's three sons all died of consump- 
tion, which was inherited from their father. 
Young Mr. Carlisle was drowned, I think at 
Long Branch, — rafter rescuing a child from 
the surf, perished himself. 

My brother's death was the saddest of all. 
He was subject to rheumatism; had his rooms 
with a physician in Houston Street, and took 
his meals at a club house under Niblo's. 
After an illness of two or three days, he went 
to his breakfast, after taking his bath and 
changing his clothes, on a bitter cold morn- 
ing, December and; he was found insensible 
in one of the small breakfast rooms, and all 
efforts to restore him were unavailing. A 
coroner's inquest was held, the verdict was 
"apoplexy;" but it was always supposed the 
rheumatism struck either to the heart or the 
brain, as this was the cause of the death of my 
Uncle Lemuel, at about the same age. 

The death of my brother was the first bitter 
family bereavement. He was devoted to my 
children, and they were equally fond of him. 
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I think he was only about eight years older 
than Virginia. He was a partner of my hus- 
band in business, and Fred was in the store 
with him. He was a most active, erftrgetic 
business man, with the strictest faithfulness 
and integrity of character. He had a beauti- 
ful tenor voice and sang ChapelPs anthems 
with us on Sabbath evenings, as well as Eng- 
lish glees, trios and duetts most charmingly. 

It was a sad winter for us all, but I had 
much comfort in my children; they were 
studying, reading and improving themselves, 
and always happy in their home. Fred was 
in business, Arthur and Edward in school, 
and Henry, the little one of the family. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

RETURN TO THE SOUTH. FUNERAI, 
OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

I find in looking back, I have omitted one 

link in the chain of my story, which I must 

take up on account of its connection with my 

later life. At the time of Sister Lockwood's 

death, my husband took a heavy cold and had 

a cough which continued into the spring, and 

he was advised to take a sea voyage. After 

the sale of our house and removal to Fairfield, 

I was at liberty to go with him, and we took 

a Charleston steamer. I think his cough left 

him when we were two days out We left 

New York on Saturday, April 12th, leaving 

freezing weather behind us, and having 

rather a rough passage of three days. We 

came into Charleston on Tuesday morning, to 

find the trees showing their tender green, the 

early shrubs and flowers in bloom, and the 

birds singing their joyous spring songs. My 

husband felt the influence of tiie change at 

once. 
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We enjoyed our stay in the grand old city, 
and among other things, saw the funeral 
procession of John C. Calhoun. He died in 
Washington in April, and his body was 
brought down while we were there, accom* 
panied by a delegation of distinguished men. 
It was something wonderful to see, at that 
period, on account of the throngs of slaves 
who came out, not only lining the streets, but 
the women and children crowding the house- 
tops ; the faces of most of them being intensely 
black, and the women with high, gay turbans. 
The body of Mr. Calhoun lay in state in the 
State House for the people to view; first, the 
whites, and then the slaves passed through by 
thousands, all unconscious that they were gaz- 
ing on the face of the man, who, above all 
others had been most strenuous in rivetting 
the chains that bound them as slaves. 

Charleston was a bright, beautiful city then, 
with an immense amount of state pride, 
which in later years was to bear such bitter 
fruit. After the funeral of Mr. Calhoun was 
over, a large evening reception was given at 
the house of Mr. Rantoul, the Mayor, at which 
the Northern Committee which accompanied 
the body were entertained. My husband, as 
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a New Yorker in good position, was invited, 
and much gratified at the lavish hospitality 
of the entertainment 

We left Charleston by rail, and went to 
Augusta, which even then was a lovely city. 
The streets were shaded by long lines of trees, 
*'the pride of China," which were then in 
blossom and perfumed the air. We were 
awakened in the morning by a servant bring- 
ing in a superb bouquet of roses and other 
flowers, with the compliments of Mrs. Gould, 
the wife of one of my husband's merchant 
friends. At that period, the cultivation of 
flowers in the South far exceeded anything 
we had at the North. They had roses in a 
profusion and variety I had never seen, many 
kinds growing in the open air, which we can 
have only in hot houses. One lady on the 
Sand Hills had forty or fifty varieties, all 
blooming at once in her garden. 

We were invited to visit at the house of 
my husband's friend, Mr. Adams, whose 
daughters, when at school in New York, had 
been entertained by us. The three eldest were 
pupils in the celebrated school of Madame 
Cauda, in Lafayette Place, and our house was 
often a Saturday gathering place, and Mr. and 
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Mrs. Adams had visited us in Fairfield. At 
this time, the two eldest, Mrs. Bulkley and 
Mrs. McWherter were young ladies in society, 
and we had a bright dinner party given us, 
where I first saw my husband's second cousin, 
William Hunter, who was then engaged to a 
daughter of Judge Gould. They are still 
residents of Savannah, and I was hospitably 
entertained at their house on the occasion of 
my visit there in the spring of '83. I went 
there with Mrs. Bulkley, the eldest of Mr. 
Adams' daughters. I could have little thought 
when enjoying the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, that our two families were to be in 
after life so closely and happily united, but 
we fully realized then what thoroughly good 
people, Mr. and Mrs. Adams were, and how 
well their family were being trained. 

Taking leave of our friends in Augusta, we 
went on board the river steamer, and had a 
charming sail down the Savannah river, to the 
city of Savannah, — leaving Augusta the 
morning of one day, and arriving in Savan- 
nah about the same hour, the next. Travelers, 
who go by rail in these days, have little idea 
of the romance of a sail down the Savannah 
river at that period, — ^the beautiful winding 
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river, bordered by trees, mingling their green- 
ness with the long, gray moss; the stupid alii* 
gators sunning themselves on the rocks; the 
taking passengers on at a few stopping places, 
bidding their friends farewell in a most lei- 
surely way; and in one instance, some young 
men were carried off, who had come to put 
some young ladies on board. They called to 
their negro servants to ride their horses down 
to the next point, where the Captain good- 
naturedly put them ashore. But it never 
mattered, as no one ever hurried in the South. 
The stoppages were made at the plantations, 
where bales of cotton were put on board by 
the slaves, having one or two overseers. This 
was done at night in some cases, — ^the woods 
being lighted by the glare of pine knots, and 
the black slaves running to and fro shouting, 
gave a most weird aspect to the whole thing. 

The approach to the city of Savannah by 
the river is very curious. The river is so 
winding and the banks so low, that a vessel 
several miles ahead of you seems to head 
directly toward you, and at times one appears 
to be going away from the city itself. 

One of Father Sturges' brothers, Uncle 
Oliver, married a Southern lady. He be- 
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longed to an old mercantile firm, and was 
for many years a man of wealth and position. 
**Stnrges and Burroughs" sent the first steam 
vessel across the Atlantic, in 1819. Uncle 
Oliver had been dead several years, but we 
were most hospitably entertained by the 
different members of his family, — the Hun- 
ters, — the parents of William Hunter, and 
cousins Lucretia and Mary Sturges. They 
had been North in their younger days, and 
entertained in Judge Sturges' family in Fair- 
field, and father's and mother's in Southport. 
Cousin Lucretia seemed especially to remem- 
ber them all with much affection; and she is 
the one of all the others whom we have 
always especially cherished, even to her old 
age. We visited her in her pleasant little 
home, and took our cake and ice cream from 
the china which was marked with her father 
and mother's monogram. 

Savannah was then, as now, a beautiful 
city, with its profusion of roses and flowering 
shrubs, adorning the houses and shading the 
wide piazzas. 

The war of the rebellion brought loss and 
reverse of fortune on all these good people; 
and when it was over, it was our pleasure to 
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send down to them supplies of every kind 
for their most pressing wants. I believe 
things have prospered with Mr. Hunter since 
then, as he lives in a handsome house, in good 
style, on one of the finest squares in the city, 
where I was most hospitably entertained in 
the spring of '83, when I visited them with 
Mrs. Bulkley. 

Our journey home was made by rail on the 
only Southern railroad which was in operation 
at that period. The season was a cold, late 
one at the North, and we seemed to be • step- 
ping backward a month when we arrived at 
home. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SARATOGA : FIRST ACQUAINTANCE 

WITH WILLIAM H. OSBORN, AND 

MY DAUGHTER'S MARRIAGE. 

I must now go back to the winter which 
followed my brother's death (page 194). I 
have already told the story of Sister Lock- 
wood's boys as connected with that of my 
brother. George, the youngest, was married 
in the spring of '52, and I attended the wed- 
ding, notwithstanding my deep mourning, as 
he was especially one of my husband's boys, 
having his business training in his office. 
We went to Fairfield, as usual, and the 
change, with the number of bright, young 
faces around me, comforted and cheered me; 
and in the month of August my husband 
decided to take us to Saratoga, where Mrs. 
Fuller and her two eldest daughters had been 
staying for some time. She assisted us in 
getting rooms at the United States Hotel, 

which had become the fashionable hotel of the 
20J 
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place. This was quite a rare thing for us, as 
my husband never liked watering places for 
young people. The Fullers remained only a 
day or two, but long enough to introduce us 
to Mr. Osbom and his friend, John Griswold, 
both of whom had been spending their first 
winter in the gay society of New York, — ^Mr. 
Griswold at his father's, on Washington 
Square, and Mr. Osbom at the Clarendon 
with the Fullers. They had both been mer- 
chants in Manilla, (Mr. Osbom for nine years) 
and both were reputed very wealthy, conse- 
quently much courted in New York society. 

Mr. Sturges and Mr. Osbom seemed to be 
mutually attracted. Having' occasion to go 
down to the city during the week in a night 
steamer, they took a stateroom together, and 
as my husband afterwards told me, talked half 
the night, — Mr. Osbom telling Mr. Sturges 
the whole story of his business life, the leaving 
his native place in the employ of the Phillips* 
of Salem, Massachusetts, going to Manilla, 
rising in reputation and business position by 
steady effort; failing in health, and ordered 
home by his physicians, still retaining his 
business position in Manilla, carrying it on in 
New York for his partners. 
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The acquaintance fonned in this way was 
kept up during the following winter, when 
Virginia laid aside her mourning and went into 
society. My husband was looking forward to 
sending her and Fred to Europe, and finding 
that Professor Tappan (who held a high posi- 
tion as a literary and scientific man) was desir- 
ous of going to Europe to make arrangements 
for the new observatory at Ann Harbor, Mich- 
igan, he proposed putting the children under 
his care, for a consideration, in order that they 
might make the journey under proper aus- 
pices. His proposals were accepted, and the 
Doctor decided to take his wife and daughter 
with him; the latter reached her sixteenth 
birthday while abroad. They took passage 
in the American steamer Atlantic, Captain 
West, one of the best of the old Collins line of 
steamers, entirely under American auspices. 
The arrangements were all made very quietly; 
the first announcement to friends being given 
at a large party in the latter part of January, 
— Si sort of farewell for our children. 

Mr. Osbom had been visiting at our house, 
and quite attentive to both our daughters during 
the winter. Business called him to Washing- 
ton at this time, so he could not accept the 
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invitation to the party, much to the regret of 
all. I cannot say how fer he and Virginia 
understood each other, but I feel sure, Mr. 
Osbom was much taken by surprise on his 
return, and felt that he had no time to lose. 
He frankly made his wishes known to my 
husband, and in a few days, he and Virginia 
were engaged, without the slightest suspicion 
of such a thing on the part of our friends, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Fuller and Mary, also 
Dr. and Mrs. Tappan, who were informed that 
Mr. Osbom would probably join their party 
in the month of June. During the months 
that followed, Mr. Osbom continued to visit 
us, as well as the Fullers, for whom he had a 
great admiration and attachment 

Our poor, dear Mary had a fall a week or two 
before they sailed, on the steps of the Claren* 
don Hotel, returning from a party. Her foot 
caught in her tulle dress, and she struck her 
knee with some violence on the stone step at 
the door. In this enlightened age (1886) the 
hurt was one which could be cured in a week 
or two by simple remedies and quiet, but the 
blisters, setons, etc., of that period, made a 
cripple of her for nearly two years, with an 
amount of suffering and prostration of strength 
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pitiful to think of. This was borne with all 
the character and fortitude she showed in later 
life. Mr. Osbom sent bouquets and showed 
every attention which he might have done to 
?i fiancee^ which was quite understood by Mrs. 
Fuller, and warded off all suspicion from Vir- 
ginia. The custom of announcing engage- 
ments was not known at that period. The 
friendship between my husband and Mr. 
Osbom became very deep and lasting, and his 
presence among us was always most accept- 
able. 

I have bidden farewell to my children 
crossing the Atlantic times innumerable 
since then, but never with the same depth of 
anxiety and feeling as when we sent them 
across the ocean at that time. We listened to 
the roaring of the winter wind that Saturday 
night with anxious hearts, and looked thank- 
fully at the bright winter sun which gleamed 
in at the windows on the Sabbath morning. 
Dr. De Witt had the morning service in our 
church, and prayed so eamesty for them — ^not 
by name — that some one remarked coming 
out of church, " Dr. De Witt certainly prayed 
for some one he loved very much this 
morning." 
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I think nearly a month elapsed before we 
heard from them, as ten or twelve days was a 
good passage, and the steamers only ran once 
a fortnight But the letters were a great com- 
fort when they did come and most interesting. 

Amelia was the light and joy of the house; 
sang like a bird and did everything to make 
things bright and cheerful. Virginia's letters 
were thoroughly enjoyable* I ought to say 
here that several gentlemen saw her off, with 
bouquets, of which only one was kept and 
cherished. 

Our children went directly down to Rome 
and Naples, traveling quite leisurely, studying 
and examining all things worthy of note. Dr. 
Tappan was a most intelligent and cultivated 
fellow-traveler, though a little dreamy some- 
times; and Mrs. Tappan a very ladylike, intelli- 
gent woman. I think Virginia's letters are 
still in existence, packed away somewhere. 
She saw things intelligently, was familiar 
with the names of the best pictures and the 
galleries where they were to be found, also 
with the history of the countries where she 
traveled. 

With us, the season wore away with very 
little worthy of note. We went to Fairfield 
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as usual, and the time approached for Mr. 
Osbom to leave us, when he accidently 
sprained his ankle and came to us in Fair- 
field for rest, and we all enjoyed his visit of 
(I think) over a week; he was able to read, 
drive the ponies with Amelia, and listen to 
her music. It was a pleasant time altogether. 
At the appointed time, he bade us good bye 
and sailed for Europe, joining Virginia and 
her friends at Heidelberg. They traveled 
together in Switzerland and Germany, and 
afterwards in England, returning in October 
in the same steamer with Captain West. 

In the month of August, I went to Oswego 
with Edward to visit Sister Elizabeth. 
While I was there, Mr. Murray decided to go 
to Sharon Springs, and it was there I was 
first congratulated on the engagement of my 
daughter to Mr. Osbom. John Griswold had 
met them traveling together in Europe, — ^saw 
how matters stood, wrote to his friends in this 
country, and it was no longer a secret. I 
think they made several excursions without 
Dr. and Mrs. Tappan, Fred being with them, 
and had a very good time generally. In 
Paris, Virginia bought her bridal trousseau. 

The steamers ran with great exactness at 
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that time, and the Sabbath was the day of 
their arrival. My husband was absent, and 
Amelia and myself, with Sister Olivia, were 
the only persons at the house. We thought 
we heard the guns of the steamer while we 
were in church, and kept our dinner waiting a 
little while. It was finally ordered, and the 
knife just put into the turkey, when the bell 
rang, and they were all there with us, looking 
so bright and happy as to fill our hearts with 
joy and thankfulness. 

The months which succeeded, we were very 
busy with preparations for the wedding, 
which took place December 14th, 1853, two 
years after the death of my dear brother; 
and on this occasion, I laid aside my mourn* 
ing and wore a dress of purple ntaire^ trimmed 
with black guipure lace, made in Paris, and 
brought out by Virginia. Her wedding was 
quiet, only about seventy of the near friends 
present. The following day they left and 
went to Fairfield, where they were charm- 
ingly entertained by dear Aunt Lucretia. 
They stayed only a day or two, and then went 
down East to Boston and Salem to visit 
among Mr. Osbom's friends. Cards were sent 
out immediately after the marriage for a large, 
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general reception, which took place two 
weeks after and was a very successful affair. 
Mr. Osbom and Virginia remained with us 
that winter, and the utmost harmony and 
happiness prevailed in our household, though 
as the spring approached, there was much 
anxiety in the business world. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EARLY DAYS OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 

AND NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 

RAILROADS. 

The great Illinois Central Railway, which 
was then with its branches the longest rail- 
way in the world, was in process of construc- 
tion, and my husband with other New York 
gentlemen of wealth and repute, were deeply 
engaged, — I may say, involved in it. Mr. 
Osbom's business was fitful in its character, 
only occupying him a part of his time when 
vessels from India were in port, so that he 
had time with his active, energetic mind, to 
look into railway aflFairs with my husband; 
and as the season advanced, financial troubles 
increased in every quarter. 

We had removed to Fairfield for the sum- 
mer. Virginia had closed her own beautiful 
house in Fifth Avenue, which was her father's 
wedding present, and come to be with us; 
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our house in Fourteenth Street being kept 
open for the accommodation of my husband, 
Mr. Osbom and Fred — ^who was in the store 
— ^the only one of my boys in business. Ed- 
ward was at the Phillips Academy in An- 
dover, expecting to fit for college. 

The Fourth of July was approaching, and as 
everything would be closed on that day, my 
husband went into the office of the New York 
and New Haven Company the morning of the 
third, and requested the clerk to show him the 
transfer books, which he declined doing, be- 
cause Mr. Robert Schuyler, the treasurer, was 
not in. " Do you mean to say that I, a direc- 
tor in the company, am not to look at the 
transfer books without permission ?" said my 
husband. The man hesitated, and Mr. 
Sturges left the office, saying he would return, 
which he did in an hour or two; was told 
that Mr. Schuyler had been in, made some 
entries in the books, and said he must go 
home, as he was not* well. This excited my 
husband's suspicion, but there was no time 
then for examination, as the office was to close 
for the Fourth of July. Mr. Ketchum, an- 
other director, came in, and finding something 
was wrong, had the railway books packed up 
and taken to his house in Westport. 
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The night was one of great anxiety with my 
husband, and he had very little sleep, as the 
word came by the late train that a meeting of 
the directors was called at Mr. Ketchum's 
house at twelve o'clock the next day, and he 
and Mr. Osbom went by the morning train, 
leaving us ladies and children to eat the 
Fourth of July dinner alone. 

On examination of the books of the New 
Haven Company, it was found that Mr. 
Schuyler had issued spurious stock to the 
amount of (I think) three million dollars. 
This astounding discovery was almost para- 
lyzing to the directors, as the spurious was so 
mingled in with the real, that it was hardly 
possible to designate which was which, and 
put the price of the stock down to a very low 
figure. This paralyzing effect extended to all 
other enterprises of the kind, and especially 
the Illinois Central. This year will always 
be remembered and spoken of as the " Great 
Panic of '54," and the summer which suc- 
ceeded was one of intense mental labor for all 
business men, especially those engaged in 
railways. 

Poor Robert Schuyler, the cause of all this 
trouble, was prostrated in his house with 
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hemorrhage of the lungs, but before warrants 
could be gotten out for his arrest, he had been 
transported in some way across the lines of 
Canada, from whence he escaped to Belgium, 
the only European country in which the law 
could not reach him. I believe the time of 
his death was never known to the public. 
His daughter married the clergyman of the 
Episcopal church in Paris, and I have never 
known what became of the rest of his family. 

We soon found that our gentlemen must 
live the most of the summer in New York. 
Virginia left us, returned to the city, opening 
her house, and made a bright, cheerful home 
for them all to come to; my husband and Fred 
sleeping in our own house and having their 
meals there, and I keeping the Fairfield house 
for Sister Lucretia, Amelia and the younger 
boys. 

My husband feeling that his circumstances 
might be changed, sent for Edward, and placed 
him as a clerk in the store of Goodhue and 
Company, where he knew he could be trained 
for business. Edward was quite willing to 
give up his classical education, but being fond 
of languages, was able to keep up his study 
of French and German, as well as a little 
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Spanish, so as to carry on the correspondence 
necessary in the business. Our grown children 
all showed the greatest consideration for their 
father, — willing to work, economize, or assist 
in any way they could. 

The summer wore away; things began to 
look a little brighter, financial problems were 
patiently worked out, and my poor husband 
began to rally in strength as the autumn 
came on. 

I returned to the city earlier than usual, and 
in October, my granddaughter, Virginia R. 
Osbom, was bom, a fine healthy child, while 
Mr. Osbom was far off in Illinois, somewhere 
down the Illinois Central road. A despatch 
was sent. I do not know how long before it 
found him, and he posted home. But it was 
a very different affair from what it is now, — 
taking, I cannot say, how many days. In 
order to relieve his mind, a second dispatch 
was sent, perhaps a week later, saying, " Vir- 
ginia and child very well." As he received 
it, it was written, " Very Sick." As he rode 
up to the house, he stopped his carriage at the 
comer and rushed into the house, in an agony 
of anxiety, to meet Henry Hardy's smiling 
face and the cheering words that they were 
all very well. He rushed upstairs and met 
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Virginia at the door, quite herself again. She 
was able to nurse her baby, and really had no 
trouble until she was three or four months 
old, when the milk rash appeared, and the 
poor little creature for several months had 
her face and head covered with a crust, which 
caused an intolerable itching. This was a 
most trying thing, but finally passed away, 
leaving no trace behind, as the child had a 
remakably fine complexion and a magnificent 
head of dark hair. 

I think it was this season that Mr. Osborn 
decided to give up his business in Manilla 
and go into the Illinois Central Railway, with 
single devotion. This he followed up most 
successfully in many succeeding years. The 
crisis of '54 passed over; the road was built, 
and in '55, he found it necessary to spend 
most of his time in Chicago. He took a cot- 
tage for the summer at Niagara Falls, at the 
Clifton House, on the English side, where we 
visited Virginia; and Amelia spent a number 
of weeks there. 

In the fall, the chief engineer, a most re- 
liable man, was killed by an accident, and it 
became necessary for Mr. Osborn to spend the 
winter in Chicago, where he took a house, 
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and Virginia moved out, taking part of her 
servants with her. She always felt that win- 
ter in Chicago was the building up of her 
constitution. 

My husband and myself, with the two 
younger boys, went out to see her in the 
month of October. We went up the line of 
the road as far as Dunleith, the terminus of 
the road. Here we visited Mr. and Mrs, 
George Lockwood, — Ferris being their only 
child. The air of the West agreed with Mr. 
Lockwood's weak lungs, and he was able to 
attend to some business. Three years after, 
however, his health failed entirely; he went 
South for the winter, returning home in the 
spring to die. 

This autumn trip was not my first visit to 
Chicago, as my husband and myself went out 
with Amelia ( I think in the summer of '57 ) 
when the road was first opened down to Cairo, 
and the Chicago branch was finished. It was 
then that I had my first view of a prairie, and 
I can compare it to nothing but going to sea 
on dry land. We came upon one prairie, 
which was said to be forty miles in extent, 
without a tree or shrub. It was the month of 
June; the prairies were covered with flowers ; 
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the wild birds rushed up in flocks from the 
road side, and a small species of wild deer 
bounded away at the noise of the rushing 
engine, and the air had all the freshness of the 
sea. We came occasionally to a little cluster 
of houses, where there was a station with a 
new name, and the people came out to stare 
at the train and its passengers. We stopped 
at Cairo, which was a miserable place, sur- 
rounded by a high levee, built to keep out 
the waters of the Mississippi river; the rail- 
way ran on the top of this, and we went down 
a flight of steps to get into the town. 

Returning, we stopped over the Sabbath at 
Amboy, where was the beginning of a town, — 
a hotel where we got decent accommodations, 
also a room in the second story of a store, 
which was used as a church — Presbyterian in 
the morning, and Baptist in the evening. A 
flight of steps on the outside led up to this 
room, where we gathered together and had a 
morning service. * I was surprised at the num- 
ber of people. Three English gentlemen had 
arrived on the evening train and joined us ; 
one of these belonged to the banking house 
of Robert Benson and Company, Ivondon, 
(Mr. Wm. Ferguson); another was the son of 
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Admiral Mooisom and brother of Mrs. Benson; 
the third was a young Smith, of Colbrooke 
Park, near London. They were all intelligent 
men, the last two quite young, and under the 
care of Mr. Ferguson, who was a member of 
Dr. Hamilton's church. Regent Square, Lon- 
don, and a very active church worker. After 
the service was over, the children were gath- 
ered for a Sunday School, which seemed to be 
starting without much plan, or means in the 
way of books. After the lessons were over, 
Mr. Ferguson made a very pleasant address to 
the children, and we promised to send down 
suitable catechisms and other books, which 
we did on our arrival in Chicago. 

Leaving Chicago, we went up the line of 
the road, (the old one leading to Dubuque). 
Then we visited Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood for 
the first time in their western home. Ferris 
was a fat, good-natured baby. Mr. Lock- 
wood's health was quite good and he was able 
to attend to active business a year or two lon- 
ger. Our English friends joined us in Du- 
buque, and we were all hospitably entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stimpson and Mr. Frederic 
Jessup, who had a lovely home there jointly, 
surrounded by all the little refinements of a 
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New York home. These good people were 
also here on account of health, but it was 
only a prolonging of life with them, as well as 
our nephew. Our excellent friend, Mr, Jessup, 
came home a year or two after to die of the 
same fell disease which took our nephew. 

At this period, the affairs of our family were 
very much mixed up with those of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. Mr. Osbom threw the 
whole weight of his mental energy into them, 
was appointed President some time before this, 
and found himself obliged to be in and about 
Chicago a large part of his time. 

I think it was during the summer of '57, in 
July, that my husband took Amelia and myself 
to Newport for the first time. As Amelia said, 
Father was afraid to take her anywhere, as he 
lost Virginia at Saratoga; and it was in 
Newport she was introduced to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, though it was not until the 
next year that the acquaintance became an 
intimate one. 

As Mr. Osbom was in the West, Virginia 
spent most of her time with us, calculating to 
return to New York only in time for her con- 
finement It was during that summer she 
busied herself in translating Malan's beautiful 
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tract of "The True Cross," which was pub- 
lished by Randolph in the month of August. 
I went to Plainfield on a visit to my mother, 
who was delightfully situated at that time, 
having rooms in the house with dear Aunt 
Eaton. I took Henry with me, and we had 
stayed two or three days, when I was startled 
by the arrival of William Griffin, bringing the 
news of the birth of my eldest grandson, H. 
Fairfield Osbom, who arrived about two 
weeks before he was expected. Of course 
neither nurse nor baby-clothes were on hand, 
and Amelia had gone to New York to hunt 
up the nurse and bring the baby-clothes. 
Sister Bennet came down, bringing a supply 
from Hattie Buckingham for present needs. 
As the baby was bom on Saturday, it was all 
important that I should reach the afternoon 
express train which would take me to Bridge- 
port, where my own carriage could meet me. 
This I succeeded in doing, and reaching home 
at II p. m., found mother and baby fast asleep, 
and all as well as if nothing had happened. I 
must say we were all very glad to have it turn 
out so, as Virginia recovered her strength 
much sooner than she could have done in the 
city. At the end of two weeks, Henry and I 
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went back to Plainfield to finish our visit, 
leaving Virginia up and dressed, as well as 
ever. Our granddaughter, Virginia, was a 
most intelligent, interesting child, repeating 
quantities of poetry, and making all kinds of 
funny speeches, and it was a great delight to 
have them all with us. 

The winter following was a very bright, 
pleasant one. Amelia was regularly in society, 
though never very gay, always occupied, — 
studying German with Edward, attending 
Bible class, teaching in the Wilson School, 
and practising her music, as she always had a 
master during the winter season. The follow- 
ing summer, '58, Mr. Osbom took one of the 
cottages at Cozzen's, West Point, and Amelia 
spent a good deal of time with Virginia. It 
was here that our acquaintance with Mr. 
Morgan became quite intimate, as he made 
Cozzen's his Sabbath boarding place for the 
summer, and he enjoyed nothing more than 
spending his afternoons in Virginia's cottage, 
plajdng with the children, and especially baby 
"Fair," whom he called "Hercules." 

All this time Mr. Osbom continued his 
labor in the Illinois Central Railroad office, 
sometimes in New York, again in Chicago, 
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and then up and down the line of the road. 
He was undoubtedly a splendid executive 
officer, and had the Acuity of drawing around 
and attaching to him personally a splendid 
class of men, many who had been educated at 
West Point, and afterwards distinguished 
themselves in our great Civil War. I will 
just name here. General McClellan, General 
Burnside, General Banks, Colonel Foster, and 
Lieutenant Bent These were all active offi- 
cers in the Illinois Central Railroad, much 
attached to Mr. Osbom personally, and at 
one time very well known to us all. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

EUROPEAN TOUR IN 1859 

It was in the winter of '58 and '59, that 
we first became acquainted with Mr. Junius 
Morgan of London. He had gone out several 
years previous, as partner to Mr. George Pea- 
body, from Hartford, which was his native 
place. He had married, early in life, the 
beautiful Juliet Pierpont, daughter of the Rev- 
erend John Pierpont of Boston. They lived 
some years in Hartford, and I think, all their 
children were bom there, — three daughters 
and two sons, Pierpont being the eldest of the 
family. He was educated mostly abroad, at 
one time at Vevay, Switzerland, and another 
at Gottingen. Mr. Morgan had a sad bereave- 
ment in the death of his son Junius, who was 
his youngest child, a boy of splendid talent, 
who died at a boarding school in England, 
while his mother was in America, and I think, 
before his father could reach him. 

My husband was well acquainted with Mr. 
225 
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Morgan, and, like every one else, esteemed him 
very highly, so that he visited us familiarly, 
and as he was going back to England in the 
month of February, he proposed that we should 
allow Amelia to accompany him. This was 
quite startling at first, but after mature delib- 
eration, as she wished to go, we decided that 
she should do so with the understanding she 
should return early in the spring; unless we 
should decide to join her at that time, and 
make a European tour, which we had long 
wished to do. I think, besides this, that the 
Illinois Central Company were anxious that 
one of their number should go over to London 
and have interviews with the stockholders on 
that side, — a very large amount having been 
taken by people of wealth in England. 

At this date, the Cunard steamers were the 
only ones at all to be relied upon, and they 
were run once in two weeks from New York, 
and the intermediate week from Boston. I 
think the Persia, commanded by Captain Jud- 
kins, was then considered the largest and finest 
steamer afloat, and passage for Amelia was 
taken with Mr. Morgan for the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and in about a month we began to 
receive her delightful letters. 
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Amelia was very enthusiastic about every- 
thing, and although Mrs. Morgan's health was 
delicate, so that she could not go out with 
her, they had a variety of dinner company, 
and Mn Morgan was very kind in arranging 
for the young people to go to see the sights 
of London. Amelia had a riding dress made, 
and Mr. Morgan took her with him on horse- 
back whenever the weather would permit 

It was during February that Mr. Murray 
came down from Oswego, and finding Henry 
very thin and pale and far from well, proposed 
taking him out with him to Oswego, which 
proved to be so good for him that he remained 
until just before we sailed for Europe in April. 
He was then in his thirteenth year, a bright, 
active little fellow, and the out-door winter 
life in Oswego was perfectly delightful to him, 
as well as the young companionship of his 
cousins, who were so near his own age, or 
just enough younger to be companionable. 
Mr. Murray took up his Latin with him every 
day, and he had some lessons in reading with 
my sister. 

Arthur was in Mr. Bacon's classical school ; 
Edward with the Goodhue's as a clerk ; and 
Fred in the store with his father, so that our 
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house was very quiet and lonely during the 
rest of the winter. 

It was decided that Virginia should go with 
her children to Fairfield, and spend the sum- 
mer with Aunt Lucretia. Our old farmer, 
Mr. Clemens, was fully competent to manage 
the farm; William Griffin, the stables, horses, 
and business about the house ; and Henry 
Hardy and his wife, Margaret, had the entire 
charge of the house in New York. My good 
nurse, Ellen, thoroughly understanding all the 
details of cleaning and arranging the house 
for the summer, pantries, furs, curtains, car- 
pets, etc., assured me that they three could 
do everything necessary, if I left the house in 
its winter garb ; so we took our passage with 
Captain Judkins in April, leaving everything 
for our good servants to do after we left 

Arthur and Henry had one stateroom, my 
husband and myself another, opening into the 
same passage way. Our berths were below; 
and the long dining-room filled the entire 
stem of the ship. The upper deck was en- 
tirely open for a promenade, and was made 
very comfortable on a cold day by the heat 
from the great smoke-stack. It was custom- 
ary then for the steamers to lie off in the 
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stream at Jersey City, and the passengers, 
mails and baggage were taken out by a tug. 
We had seats given us at the Captain's table, 
and found ourselves in company with pleasant 
New Yorkers. Hamilton Hoppin and Alex- 
ander Van Rensalaer, married sisters. Miss 
Rowland, the wife of the latter had died leav- 
ing two beautiful children. Mr. Hoppin had 
his wife and three children, — ^also Miss Kate 
Howland, whose parents were dead. This 
was the party who were going out to Europe 
with nurses and children, with whom we were 
more particularly associated. 

Our first day out was fine ; a smooth sea ; 
all on deck and no sickness ; but we were in 
a good rough sea before morning, and obliged 
to remain quiet in our berths. I shall never 
forget the cheering sound of a very fine band 
of music, marching around the deck overhead 
and playing "Rule Brittania." This was the 
signal for getting up every morning, varied 
by "God Save the Queen," which was played 
on the morning of the Sabbath. The band 
played on deck every afternoon, and when the 
weather was fine, the young people danced. 
I speak of this because it was the only voyage 
I ever made when we had music of this kind. 
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A collection was taken at the close for the 
benefit of the mnsicians. 

I think we sailed on Wednesday and reached 
Liverpool a week from the next Saturday, 
which was considered a good voyage for that 
time. We were met at Liverpool by Mr. 
Sherlock, an agent, who took the entire charge 
of our luggage, getting it through the custom 
house and sending it to our rooms, which 
were engaged for us at the Adelphi Hotel. 
We found Mr. Sherlock a most valuable per- 
son, both then and ever after when we went 
over. We left all our steamer chairs and ar- 
ticles in his charge, to keep until we re- 
turned. 

We spent the Sabbath at Liverpool, and I 
think, went up to London on Monday. We 
found everything in England much greener, 
and the season more advanced than in New 
York. 

Amelia and the Misses Morgan were wait- 
ing to greet us in our boarding house, which 
was "Edwards Family Hotel," George Street, 
Hanover Square, opposite St. George's church, 
in which, at that time, all the fashionable 
weddings took place. Our house was a capi- 
tal one, kept by a family of maiden ladies, 
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the Misses Edwards, and considered one of 
the nicest places in London. The house in 
former years had been the residence of Lord 
Palmerston, and we had her ladyship's draw- 
ing-room, where our meals were served at a 
private table, and our bed-rooms on the same 
floor. There were several suites of apart- 
ments, but none quite equal to this. 

In the course of the week, our steamer 
friends, Mr. Hoppin and Mr. Van Rensalaer, 
arrived, and took the rooms above us, and we 
were together about a month. 

My journal, which was kept every day at 
that time, contains particulars of our doings 
in London. 

My husband found himself fully occupied 
going down town regularly, as he did in New 
York, and having many stirring interviews 
with the stockholders of the Illinois Central, 
many of whom came to London on purpose 
to meet him. 

Mr. Morgan had engaged for us an excel- 
lent courier, Joseph Holzscuh, who came over 
from Paris before we left London, and made 
every arrangement for our comfort. 

I have omitted to mention that Mr. Mor- 
gan's niece, Sarah Goodwin, went over with 
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Amelia and her uncle, and occupied the state* 
room with Amelia. She was about the same 
age, and a lovely character, and the friendship 
between them was a lasting one, ending only 
with life. 

I could scarcely attempt, without my jour- 
nal, to give any account of our stay in London 
and the places we visited. When we left Lon- 
don, Miss Sarah Goodwin accompanied us as 
far as Paris, where she was joined by Miss 
Saltonstall, a maiden lady, and Miss Lizzie 
Maynard, an intimate friend from Boston. 
They formed a separate traveling party, and 
had their own courier, so that we separated at 
this time, but met accidentally the last of 
August at Lucerne, Switzerland, and spent a 
very happy Sabbath together. We parted, 
leaving them, as we were going over the Saint 
Gk)thard Pass into Italy. We did not meet 
again until November, when we returned to 
London; found Sarah at her uncle's, as well as 
Mr. Morgan, and we all came back to Amer- 
ica together, arriving early in December. 



CHAPTER. XXIII. 

MY DAUGHTER'S MARRIAGE. SECOND 
TRIP ABROAD. 

After reaching home, Mr. Morgan was a 
regular visitor at our house, and his acquaint- 
ance with my daughter, Amelia, soon ripened 
into a warm attachment. The winter of '60 
and '61 they were engaged, and went into 
New York society together, though Amelia 
was never very gay. 

In March, '61, Amelia took a severe cold 
which settled into a cough, and her lungs 
were threatened. She was obliged to give up 
singing, but had a pleasant summer in Fair- 
field, driving her own pony, in a light carriage, 
and not appearing to be ill; but as the autumn 
came on, she was advised to go abroad to a 
milder climate. Algiers, even then, had a 
good reputation for such cases, and the ques- 
tion was, who was to accompany her. Mr. 
Morgan insisted that they should be married 
and go together. This was finally decided 
233 
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upon. They were married in November, sailed 
for Liverpool in the " Persia," from there to 
London, and finally by steamer to Algiers. 
But there a new danger met her. An epidemic 
of the bowels was prevailing, and she took it; 
this much reduced her strength and increased 
her cough. They left and came over to Nice 
by steamer, where Mr. Morgan rented a villa 
a mile or two out of the town, and settled 
down to housekeeping. They had a good 
courier who knew how to arrange everything 
for them; and a kind American woman who 
went out with them as a maid, took excellent 
care of Amelia. 

I had promised to come out to her if she 
should become more ill. This promise I ful- 
filled, made the winter voyage accompanied 
by my son Edward, and reached her February 
3rd, '62. I found her much changed, but 
very happy and joyful to see me. She was 
not confined to her bed, but took her dinner 
and tea with us in the dining-room until the 
day before she died, when she seemed more 
feeble, and passed away quite suddenly after 
one night of great suffering, February 17th. 
I think we were all prepared for it. We had 
the beautiful English funeral service read by 
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the minister of the English church, which 
was attended by a few Americans who boarded 
in the city. Arrangements were made for 
sending her body home, and as there was no 
steamer by which we could return immed- 
iately, Mr. Morgan, Edward, and myself de- 
cided that we would go down to Rome, trav- 
eling to Genoa by private carriage. The 
change of air and scene was good for all of us. 
The road along the coast of the Mediterranean 
was very fine, and we sometimes got out and 
walked, though I often slept on the soft pil- 
lows in the carriage, I was so exhausted in 
mind and body. 

Our stay in Genoa was pleasant, and in 
Rome we saw the "Carnival Race" in the 
Corso, and attended the service on Ash Wed- 
nesday in the Pope's Chapel of the Vatican, 
where the Cardinals of Rome were all present 
in their rich robes. 

I think we were all benefited by these 
changes, and we returned to London in good 
health, making our voyage home to New 
York together in the spring of '62. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THIRD TRIP ABROAD. 

Before closing these memorials, perhaps I 
ought to speak of my third trip to Europe, 
which was made with my husband, and Henry, 
and his friend, Mr. Hefferman, in the stmmier 
of '67. 

My son Arthur, after a decline of nearly six 
months, had died during the summer of '66, 
and his death had afflicted us so much, and 
especially my husband, that my children all 
said, "We must go abroad again." My hus- 
band at first said, "No;" but after considering 
it during the winter, he finally told Fred, if 
we went we must look out for staterooms on 
the steamer; when Fred replied, "Oh, father, 
they are all engaged." So it was quickly de- 
cided. At that time, there were only two 
steamers for Liverpool, at intervals of a fort- 
night, so it was necessary to engage state- 
rooms some time ahead, and there was no 

trouble in giving them up. 
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We were absent between four and five 
months, returning in the fall. Our trip on the 
Continent was short, and the time was spent 
largely in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In Scotland we traveled as far north as Inver- 
ness, visiting Abbotsford and other places of 
note; took the northern passage to Ireland; 
went to the Giant's Causeway, visited Dublin 
and the environs, returning to England by the 
great Tubular Bridge over the Menai Straits. 

I ought to say that we had a charming visit 
with Sir James Caird at their country place on 
the Frith of Forth, and in London we visited 
in the family of Mr. Richard Cobden. All 
this was very pleasant. Indeed, our entire 
trip was charming, and our voyage home most 
comfortable. 



I have purposely refrained from making 
any mention in detail of my life for the past 
twenty-seven years, as the principal events are 
too well known to my children to make it 
necessary, and my advanced years would 
make it a difficult task. It may be well to 
state, however, that after a residence of some 
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twenty years at 5 East Fourteenth Street, we 
removed to 40 East Thirty-sixth Street in 
March of 1 87 1. My husband's death occurred 
in November 28th, 1874, and since that events 
I have until the present time (1894) continued 
to spend my winters in the city and my sum- 
mers at the cottage in Fairfield, 

I can truly say with the Psalmist, "Good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life," for which I trust I am most de- 
voutly thankful. 

M. P. Sturges. 



(Written from dictation by Mrs. Mary G. Fulton in 1885^ 
with the exception of the last few pages, which were 
added at the advanced age of eighty-seven years, in May^ 
1894.) 



NOTES. 

I think it may be interesting to my children to 
have a list of the ** beginnings " of the different 
societies or charities with which I was intimately 
connected for many years: 

First : •* The Wilson Industrial School for Girls, ** 
which, when I went into it thirty-six years ago, was 
in the second and third stories of a twenty-five foot 
building. Now it owns and occupies one of the 
largest of the Industrial School buildings, on the 
comer of Eighth Street and Avenue A. The systems 
of work developed there (by Miss Emily Huntington 
in ** Domestic Science," qjid Miss I/mise Kirkwood 
in ** Sewing ") are now being practiced all over our 
country. It has a mission church adjoining, with 
clergyman, Sunday school, and all its appointments. 

Second: **The School of Design for Women,** 
which was organized by Miss Mary Hamilton as 
President, and myself as Vice-President. We at one 
time had our rooms in the third story of a house on 
the comer of Broome Street and Broadway, and 
begged of our friends eight years for subscriptions to 
support the school. When Mr. Cooper finished his 
building, ** The Cooper Union,** he gave us the use 
of the rooms which it has occupied ever since. This 
is now, I think, self-supporting. 

Third: **The Society of Decorative Art" was 
established some years later. Of this, I was one of 
the leading members. 

239 
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Fourth : ** The Hahnemann Hospital, ** in which 
I was a presiding officer with Mrs. Gordon Bumham. 
My name is still kept there as an honorary president. 

Fifth : * * The Woman *s Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Dutch Reformed Church** started about 
twenty years ago, and in which my name continues 
as an honorary officer, although I am not able to 
attend the meetings. 

THE SANITARY FAIR. 

The largest work as to results in which I was 
engaged, was the Sanitary Fair, which was gotten up 
in New York in the spring of 1864, for the benefit of 
the wounded soldiers of our Civil War. 

A Board was formed consisting both of ladies and 
gentlemen. Our Ladies' Board had their first meet- 
ing in a private house in Bond Street, and donations 
were called for of every description, which were to be 
sold for the benefit of the Military Hospitals. 

I well remember one of the first donations was a 
set of crockery from a poor woman who had a shop 
in the Bowery; and the first donation in my depart- 
ment was a pretty painting of flowers from an un- 
known lady, which my husband purchased, and 
which hangs in my country home. 

I was appointed Chairman of the Art Department 
on account of my husband's interest in art, and 
our acquaintance with the best artists of the time. 
The Sketch Club of that period, of which I have 
spoken in my Reminiscences, took great interest in 
our work, and the artists of New York gave dona- 
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tions which were to be first exhibited and then sold 
for the benefit of the Fair. 

Fortunately, there was at this time a large plot of 
ground occupied by Gardens, ^th a glass conserv- 
atory, which could be appropriated for the use of 
the Fair, extending from Fourteenth Street to 
Fifteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue. Temporary 
buildings were erected, and the conservatory taken 
for an Art Gallery. A committee room was put up 
over the Fourteenth Street entrance, which was used 
in turn by both ladies and gentlemen. 

I went around among the different families who 
had fine collections of pictures, and requested the 
loan of works of art for our Gallery. It was wonder- 
ful to see the feeling of the people. The reply was, 
**I would not loan my pictures for anything else, 
but for thiSt you may take what you please.* * The 
consequence was, when the artists came to hang the 
pictures, they had more than the walls would hold; 
and all finished, it was one of the most beautiful 
exhibitions of the kind ever made in New York. 
Upon entering the brilliantly lighted hall on the 
first night of the "private view,'* I could scarcely 
keep the tears back, I was so happy. 

Donations of every kind poured in from every part 
of the country, — ^rich and poor, all wished to give 
something. 

Departments for refreshment were required for the 
thousands that poured into the city, and buildings 
called Kitchens were erected in Union Square, where 
refreshments were furnished for English, French, 
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Gennan, and all nationalities, and supplies of all 
kinds were donated. 

The enthusiasm and interest were so great, the 
Fair was kept open for several weeks, and the amount 
realized was over one million one hundred thousand 
dollars, of which nearly one hundred thousand 
belonged to the Art Department; a stmi far beyond 
what we had ever dreamed of when we began our 
work. 



M^fe 
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THE FAMILY GHOST STORY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson were old friends of my 
grandfather, Captain Cady. The incident I am 
about to relate occurred just after he paid thein a 
visit, to say good-bye, before starting from New 
I/)ndon for New York on his sloop. That night, 
Mr. Robinson was awakened by seeing a light in the 
kitchen and Captain Cady standing in the door. He 
addressed him by name, and asked him why he was 
there. He said, '* The grace of God in an hour like 
this is worth a thousand worlds. *' The light then 
disappeared. Mr. Robinson awoke his wife, and the 
light and figure re-appeared and repeated the above 
remark, and vanished. Mr. Robinson got up and 
looked at the clock and noted the time. The incident 
was mentioned to many the next day. Nearly a 
weet after, news arrived that at that hour, Captain 
Cady was lost overboard in Long Island Sound and 
drowned. When Dr. Hammil, the celebrated Russian 
savant, was in this country, he visited us and this 
story was told him. He said it was the most remark- 
able case of two persons hearing and seeing the same 
apparition that he had yet obtained. 
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Mary Pemberton Cady was bom in Federal 
Street, New London, Connecticut, December 31st, 
1806, and lived there until May, 181 1, when she was 
taken to Plainfield, Connecticut. She went South to 
Fredericksburg in August, 181 1, returning to Plain- 
field; but went South again in 18 14, and remained 
until July, 1826, when she returned to New York and 
resided with her uncle, Lemuel Smith, at 86 North 
Moore Street, removing to number 65 in the same 
street; and from there she was married December 
25th, 1828. She lived at 57 Little Beaver Street three 
years, and at 30 Whitehall Street eleven months, 
during the cholera season of 1832. She moved to 28 
Greenwich Street May ist, 1833, and lived there 
eleven years, moving to 45 Murray Street, January, 
1844, and to 5 East Fourteenth Street, January, 1851; 
finally, to her present residence. Park Avenue and 
Thirty-sixth Street, in March, 1871. 
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A list of churches attended by Mrs. Jonathan 
Stnrges during her life in New York City: 

First : Christ Church, Anthony Street. 

Second: Dr. Cox's Church, St. John's Square. 

Third: Presbyterian Church, Cedar Street. 

Fourth : The Old South Church, comer Exchange 
and Garden Streets. 

Fifth : Middle Dutch Church, Nassau Street. 

Sixth : The Old North Church, Pulton Street. 

Seventh : Lafayette Place Church, Fourth Street. 

Eighth : Marble Collegiate Church, Twenty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Ninth: Collegiate Reformed Church, Forty- 
eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. 



<Bi^ 



At her residence, ** The Cottage,* ' 

Fairfield, Connecticut, 

July 29th, 1894, in her Eighty-eighth year, 

MARY PEMBERTON STURGES, 

Widow of Jonathan Sturges, 

and Danghter of the I^te 
Ebenezer Pemberton Cady. 



At the awakening of dawn, with the first song 
of the birds she so dearly loved to listen to, she 
entered into the joy of her I/)rd and Saviour to 
spend an eternal Sabbath above. 

The only words which can be added are not 
those of eulogy. The thousand acts of kindness, 
love, and charity, which endeared her to every one, 
the record of her life work and example, and the 
triumphant ending, all these need no words of 
praise. 

As the pages of these Reminiscences were 
coming from the press, before she could look upon 
this last work which had given her so much 
pleasure, she fell asleep. 

Surely every one who knew and loved her will 
place the proper value upon these precious memo- 
rials of a Long Life, so grandly good and holy. 

H. C. S. 
August 2nd, 1894. 
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